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The fifth printing of this Directory — which is con- 
mony being revised and —began in THE 
ER for January, 1 information for it, 
pe a the manuscript requirements of the various 
ge gyn ee is Peg n A directly from the editors 
terisk preceding the name of 
Seles iaddleasna 's that the information has had the 
editor's “O.K.” Items not so marked are as accurate 
as they "a be made, but editorial “O.K.” on proof 
submitted was not received before printing. 
Before submitting manuscripts to any publication it is 
advisable to secure a sample copy. 


(Continued from January WRITER) 


*CoLttece Humor (M), 1050 North La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. $3.00; 35c. H. N. Swanson, editor. 


Uses short stories, serials, novelettes, poetry, 
jokes, and articles on questions of general in- 
terest, controversial, narrative, or humorous in 
style. Sets no length limit. Prefers fiction 
that is glamorous or humorous, of young love 
and young married life. College background 
good but not essential, Pays good rates. 


*CoLurer’s (W), 250 Park Ave., New York. $2.00; 
Sc. William L. Chenery, editor. 


Wants fiction, preferably with an American 
setting, which contains at least one unusually 
effective piece of characterization, and which 
must be extremely well done. Uses short 
stories, serials, and general articles. Sets 
length limit for articles at 3,500 words, and for 
short sories at 6,000 words. Pays about ten 
cents a word or market price on acceptance. 


*Cotorapo Montaity Review, Golden 
Press, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Mail returned unclaimed. 


*Comrort (M), Augusta, Me, 25c, Sc by mail; 
not sold on news stands. A. M. Goddard, editor. 


Uses short stories in 1,500 to 4,000 words, 
articles on economy and subjects of 
home interest, such as health and the care of 
children, and general articles. The editor 
wants clean, bright stories with an uplifting 
tendency and human-interest appeal, good love 
stories, and detective stories; he does not ac- 
cept sex stories, sickly sentimental stories, or 
those that take a false view of life. Buys 
photographs to illustrate manuscripts and pays 
o> 9 tame at the rate of about one cent a 
w 


Galleon 


*ComMerctAL ProtocrapHer (M), 515 Caxton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. $2.00; 20c. Charles 
Abel, editor. 


Material largely supplied by staff, but can 


use articles of 1,000 to 
of interest to 
photographers. Wants 
amateur phot 

graphs except in with manuscripts. 
Pays at a maximum rate of one cent a ~ ooh 
less if. manuscript is worth using, but no 
vitally important to commercial ateithiiier 


*CoMMONWEAL (W), Calvert Publishing 
tion, 25 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 
20c. Michael Williams, editor. 


Uses general articles, sketches, and poetry, 
but no serials or juvenile eg Sets length 
limit at 2,500 words, except for very impor- 
tant articles, does not buy photographs, and 
pays on publication at a minimum rate of 
two cents a 


*Comptete Detective Nover MAGAzINE (M), 225 
Varick St., New York. $3.00; Z5c. Kenneth 
W. Hutchinson, editor. 


Uses c detective novels 60,000 to 75,- 


000 words in length. Pays on acceptance ai 
the rate of about one cent a word. 


*CONGREGATIONALIST CW), 4 Beacon 5St., Boston, 
Mass. $3.00; 10c. . William E. Gilroy. 
Litt. D., editor. 


“The Congr reas, hahrd ho el 
course ol events many more 
scripts than can be used in the Spats bebilable 
We are willing net specifically, solicited” Print. 


manuscripts not 

chiefly brief s of religious and pale 
interest, an story, some poetry, an 
home and juvenile matter. Sets limit at 
2,500 words, buys phs, 


and pays on publication at ‘rates. 
*CorN ye roe ise Tit ae Des Moines, 


words, which are 
» and aerial 


$10.00; 


Iowa. 


rs ae Iowa. 
armer. magazine | 
corners for the rest of 1 
short stories, general 
nile matter, length limit for 

from 800 to 1 words. Pref 

terest. fictiee SRD Sneperenrens eee. Buys 
photographs. Pays on publication. 


*Country Crus (M), 718 Grant nt Buin Los 
Angeles, Calif. $2.50; 25c. . Pad- 
dock, editor. ; 


A golf magazine pilin lesdienncrigt needs are 
fully met by the on, staff. 
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Veristmilitude—What, and How? 


By W. L. WERNER 


“PRHIS story lacks verisimilitude,”’ is the 

commonest complaint of critics. “Life 
was never like that,” sighs the movie patron. 
“People don’t do such things,” said the char- 
acter in “Hedda Gabler.”” And when the tale 
seems beyond all reason, the book is thrown 
aside and forgotten. 

What is this essential quality, verisimili- 
tude? The dictionary says it is merely a 
learned way of saying “lifelikeness.”” The sug- 
gestion is that improbable characters and im- 
possible events prevent verisimilitude. There 
is a belief that lifelikeness is secured by pick- 
ing the right subject matter. 

Don’t be fooled. More than one book has 
been written about trips to the moon. Ask 
any lawyer what he thinks of the court scene 
in “The Merchant of Venice.” Ask any 
geographer about the reasonableness of 
Dante’s Divinely Comic cosmos. Ask any his- 
torian whether soldiers besieged Troy for ten 
bloody years because a woman ran off with 
her boy-friend. Lifelike? Nonsense. 

Everybody knows “Rip Van Winkle.” The 
tale appeared over a hundred years ago, and 
the character seems immortal. But is the 
story probable or possible? Has anyone ever 
slept twenty years? Would not half a year 
without food kill anybody, asleep or awake? 
Twenty years, with no results but rust on his 
gun and a beard on his face! What about the 
snows of twenty winters that froze him stiff, 


the birds of twenty springs that pecked at his 
eyes, the weeds of twenty summers that grew 
rank over and about him, and the falling 
leaves of twenty autumns that blanketed and 
smothered him? What of the mountain ani- 
mals that scented him, and the worms that 
crawled into his ears and fed on his brain? 
Surely the story of Rip is against all possi- 
bility; it is as far from lifelikeness as any tale 
can be. 

Yet it lives. People still take it up and do 
not throw it aside as nonsense. Publishers 
issue new editions. Rip himself has lived as a 
character five times twenty years, and he 
stands as an immortal argument that veri- 
similitude is not a problem of subject matter. 
No tale is too wild to be believed. 

If any subject matter can be made believ- 
able, then verisimilitude must lie merely in 
the way a tale is told. Lifelikeness is a mat- 
ter of technique, and technique can be learned 
— with care and pains. Here are seven ways 
(there are no doubt more) in which great 
writers have made their stories seem lifelike, 
and in which you may do likewise. 

1. Pretend, outside the story, that you're 
telling the truth. Say in a preface that you 
were working in a custom house and that in 
its attic you found an old piece of cloth 
wrapped around a yellow manuscript and that 
you’re just copying those truthful pages That 
was Hawthorne’s method in the preface to 
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“The Scarlet Letter,” and some readers prob- 
ably still think that he found such a manu- 
script. Or quote a number of fake histories 
and biographies as your sources, like those 
that James Branch Cabell uses at the begin- 
ning and end of “Domnei.” Or add footnotes 
referring to actual facts, as S. S. Van Dine 
does in his detective stories. Or give in the 
appendix a list of books that your hero has 
written, a trick of Nelson Antrim Crawford in 
“A Man of Learning.” All the foregoing 
methods are outside of the story proper, and 
they all mislead the reader for a short or long 
time into believing that the accompanying 
story is true. 

2. When you start on the story itself, use 
the first person. There are readers who can’t 
distinguish between a true account like 
Franklin’s “Autobiography” and a piece of 
fiction told in the first person. They think 
that Poe was a friend of a detective named 
Dupin; they think that Melville was the lad 
who escaped to tell the tale of “Moby Dick”’; 
they think that whenever a poet sings “I 
love,” he actually does love. It puzzles them 
to find that the “I” in Ernest Poole’s ‘“Har- 
bor” turns out to be a fellow named Billy in- 
stead of Ernest. If Conan Doyle had called 
Sherlock Holmes’s friend Dr. Doyle instead 
of Dr. Watson, people would believe the ex- 
ploits to be true. How can any reader say 
whether Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast”’ 
is fact or fiction, unless he knows something 
about the author’s life? The first-person nar- 
rator is convincing. A perfect example of this 
method is in the first few pages of Flaubert’s 
“Madame Bovary.” By way of the “I-narra- 
tor,” the reader is introduced to Charles 
Bovary; and as soon as a convincing intro- 
duction is accomplished, the “I” disappears 
forever from the book. On the other hand, a 
misuse of this effect occurs in the middle of 
“Iceland Fisherman,” where Loti suddenly 
bursts into the story personally, upsetting the 
impersonal point of view of the previous chap- 
ters. 

3. Make your characters seem real by hav- 
ing several persons respond to a situation, 
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each in a different way. William Dean 
Howells in “The Rise of Silas Lapham” 
moves from chapters sixteen to twenty, sixty- 
five pages, merely by revealing a fact suc- 
cessively to eight persons. The reader’s inter- 
est is maintained as he wonders how each one 
will react and then sees each one respond in 
a characteristic way. Similarly Sinclair Lewis 
in “Arrowsmith” (chapter 4, section 2) tells 
how five medical students act after seeing 
their teacher perform a very dangerous ex- 
periment. In a page we have five different 
spirits revealed in contrasted attitudes toward 
one event. Almost any good novel will pro- 
vide similar examples. They give a story 
“thickness”; a happening is seen as several 
characters experience it; things happen in 
three dimensions; the impression on the reader 
is convincingly lifelike. 

4. Use dialogue in the big moments. The 
only things in life that words in a book can 
imitate well—are words themselves. The 
colors, smells, tastes, acts of life can merely 
be suggested by words in a book. No printer 
puts the word red in its appropriate color, nor 
can he add real odor to the word garbage. 
But words he can transfer from lips to the 
printed page with least loss. And how easily 
the reader can restore them to life again! 
Who has not interrupted his reading to enjoy 
sounding aloud the very words of the hero in 
some smart retort or brave defiance? It is 
Mrs. Wharton in her admirable “Writing of 
Fiction” who suggests the minimizing of dia- 
logue until the big scenes are reached. “The 
use of dialogue in fiction,” she says, “seems 
to be one of the few things about which a 
fairly definite rule may be laid down. It 
should be reserved for the culminating mo- 
ments.” Then vivid words reproduce vivid 
speech and a strong climax results. Since 
things seem real to us in proportion to their 
effect on our emotions, great emotional cli- 
maxes produce verisimilitude. 

5. Imitate sounds with the sounds of your 
words. This advice is similar to the previous 
suggestion. Words are often invented purely 
as imitations of sounds and are often espe- 
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cially effective in making the descriptions of 
sounds lifelike. Bees buzz; auto horns honk; 
cows moo; old machines rattle; guns boom; 
dishes crash —all these verbs originated in 
attempts to imitate sounds. In poetry where 
every word counts, we find the most use of 
such onomatopoetic effects; Poe’s “Bells” is 
merely a technical exercise in sound effects. 
But careful prose writers aim too at this sort 
of verisimilitude. In chapter four of “The 
Octopus” by Frank Norris (who studied 
novel-writing at Harvard) there is a descrip- 
tion of a plowing that contains “a multitude 
of sounds—the click of buckles, the creak 
of straining leather, the clash of machinery, 
the cracking of whips, . . . the brittle stubble 
crackling and snapping as the furrows 
turned.” Such effects are second only to dia- 
logue in their mimicry of real life. 

6. Describe sights and feelings with such 
accuracy that the reader will recognize the 
truth of your presentation. You can’t re- 
produce sights as you can speech and sounds; 
but you can counterfeit reality by close and 
accurate observation. Mark Twain, trained 
as a Mississippi pilot to note and remember 
every curve and sandbar and landmark up and 
down the river by day and by night, devel- 
oped this quality of keen observation. His 
books are full of it; perhaps the most notable 
example is Mrs. Loftus’s testing of the sex of 
Huck Finn. The reader recognizes at once 
that Huck threads a needle and throws and 
catches as a man does. In reading any good 
novel the reader finds traits of character and 
temperament similar to those in his acquain- 
tances. The reader’s heart leaps up as it 
does when he sees a fellow-townsman in a 
strange land. To get the quickening of the 
pulse that comes with such recognition, the 
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writer needs a keen eye, a ready notebook, 
and a good thesaurus. The last two can be 
bought at a bookstore. 

7. There remains a seventh way of secur- 
ing verisimilitude; the present fashion is to 
imitate not merely sights and sounds but also 
the processes of the mind on the printed page. 
We learn to know characters in books just as 
we learn to know people in real life: gossip, 
a meeting, a surmise, a glimpse into the past, 
deductions, a second view, psycho-analysis, a 
voyage down the stream of consciousness — 
and there is your man open as a fried egg on 
a platter. Hawthorne did this sort of thing 
in a quiet way, and Henry James spun such 
items into long sentences; the current gods 
are Proust and James Joyce. In Proust the 
movement is not chronological but flows with 
the association of ideas that leap backward 
and forward through time. This too often 
confuses and annoys the average reader. He 
sometimes protests in the words of George 
Moore, “That which is firmly and clearly 
imagined needs no psychology.” Perhaps the 
vogue of this method will pass. 

Undoubtedly new methods of securing veri- 
similitude will arise, for it is the quality in a 
book necessary for life — and for immortality. 
Verisimilitude lives longest, beyond the fash- 
ions of classicism, romanticism, and realism, 
beyond the unities of time and place, beyond 
euphuism and imagism and symbolism, be- 
yond all the novelties that critics have for the 
moment welcomed. The technique of veri- 
similitude is the stoutest armor that authors 
can wear against the inevitable arrows of con- 
temptuous posterity; it is the sharpest sword 
they can find to slash through the dusty veils 
of neglect. Cherish verisimilitude. “For oh, 
what a quenchless feud is this, that Time hath 
with the sons of Men!” 
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Contemporary Writers 


X — PHILIP MOELLER 
By Wiiiiam E. Harris 


“] think fiction writers would find an editor, willing to work with them 
the way a director does with the playwright, of great assistance.” 


. HERE’S a goo? play, if you can get 
the right director!” 

Increasingly this comment is being heard 
today along Broadway. Actors, scene-de- 
signers, even authors may be assembled in 
quantities on a moment’s notice, but stage 
directors? “Why, you can count ’em, the 


good ones, on the fingers of one hand,” re- 
marked a well-known manager recently. 

It was a decided pleasure, therefore, to be 
able to interview for THE WriTER the man 
whom all Broadway recognizes as one of its 
two or three foremost stage directors. 


But 
Mr. Philip Moeller is a dramatist as well as 
a producer of plays. True, within the last 
ten years he has directed most of the New 
York Theatre Guild’s notable productions — 
about thirty altogether, including, of course, 
the famous O’Neill play “Strange Inter- 
lude” — but during this period he has also 
found time to write. Several of his plays — 
“Moliére” in 1919, for example, in which the 
late Henry Miller and Blanche Bates co- 
starred — have been Broadway successes as 
well as imaginative undertakings. Moreover, 
Mr. Moeller, even as a busy producer today, 
possesses the dramatist’s viewpoint. For his 
sympathies in the theater all lie with the au- 
thors. And even when he is working hardest 
at his job of directing, he is one of them at 
heart. 

’ The relation between a dramatist and his 
director, as Mr. Moeller sees it, is an interest- 
ing one, of interest to all writers. A really 
good producer must be something of a writer, 
because the dramatist needs him as such. 
“Your average professional author,” said Mr. 


— Pum MOoeELLerR. 


Moeller, “knows what he wants to do. But 
how often does he accomplish it? And can he 
be certain without the assurance of a detached 
observer? That is where the director comes 
in. A fiction writer would call him the editor. 
And indeed, I think fiction writers would find 
an editor, willing to work with them the way 
a director does with the playwright, of great 
assistance.” 

Miss Teresa Helburn, executive director 
of the Guild, was present at the time I in- 
terviewed Mr. Moeller. She had been help- 
ing him during the final Boston rehearsals of 
“Caprice,” prior to its American premiére. 
She, too, believes very strongly in this idea of 
collaboration with an author on the purely 
physical side of creative writing. “No,” she 
laughed, “you cannot help a dramatist, or 
any other type of writer, to dream his dreams. 
But you can help him to make them click, 
when he has set them down on paper.” 

“And very few young writers,” added Mr. 
Moeller, “appreciate that fact.” 

This director-playwright is a slight, quiet 
man with the graceful figure of a dancer. He 
did not look “theater,” but he talked it most 
of the time. And yet he declared that he 
goes very little to the theater, “except when 
I’m taken.” The reason for this, of course, 
lies in that statement of many plays produced 
in the last five years. One of the first col- 
lege men to adopt the theater actively as a 
career, Mr. Moeller has been producing and 
writing plays assiduously for nearly fifteen 
years. He studied at Columbia University 
from 1901 to 1908, then traveled for several 
years, observing the theater in many lands 
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and writing almost continuously about it. In 
1914 he helped to found the old Washington 
Square Players group, of which he was the 
director. Here several of his early plays were 
produced. Mrs. Fiske starred in his play 
“Mme. Sand” during the winter of 1917. A 
year later he joined Miss Helburn and four 
others in the undertaking known as the Thea- 
tre Guild, America’s only widely recognized 
Art theater. But while producing nearly all 
of the first plays chosen by the Guild, Mr. 
Moeller succeeded in writing a few himself. 
His “Five Somewhat Historical Plays’ were 
published in 1918; “Moliére” appeared in 
1919, to be quickly followed by “Sophie” and 
“Helena’s Husband.” The last play was per- 
formed by the Washington Square Players; it 
still retains its popularity among amateur or- 
ganizations. Mr. Moeller’s plays have been 
for the most part historical in character, 
chiefly for the reason that that is his inclina- 
tion. 

“Sense of the theater” is the first require- 
ment Mr. Moeller demands of every aspiring 
playwright. It makes little difference, he be- 
lieves, whether a writer starts from plot or 
character. The important thing is to begin 
with an idea, something, anything, that has 
theatric or dramatic possibilities. Molnar 
presumably commenced in “The Guardsman”’ 
with a situation — that of a man making love 
to his own wife. In “Caprice,” on the other 
hand, Sil-Vara draws through his characters a 
tantalizing contrast of the two eternal varia- 
tions of love, sacred and profane. Mr. 
Moeller considers this quality of practical 
imagination essential. Some men have it, he 
declares, for the stage, others for the short 
story or the novel. But in any case, every- 
thing they see must unconsciously be con- 
sidered as possible material for their medium. 
Some men, and they are truly fortunate, have 
two or three mediums of expression. They 
must, however, know when to shift from one 
medium to another; they, too, must have that 
“feel” for the “rightness” of their material. 
Especially is this true, says Mr. Moeller, in 
the theater, where plays will always to a great 
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extent be written in rehearsals. Mr. Moeller, 
from his experience as its chief producer, be- 
lieves the Guild to be in sympathy with this 
quality of practical imagination. “We recog- 
nize,” he said, “that the theater’s art is one 
of projection. But we try constantly to sup- 
port authors in their attempts to experiment, 
to bring new ideas intu the playhouse and to 
stimulate the theater-goer’s outlook on life 
by new forms and emotional reactions.” This, 
incidentally, is a thought that all the mem- 
bers of the Guild’s board are fond of stressing. 
Miss Helburn and Mr. Lee Simonson, the de- 
signer of so many of the Guild’s settings, also 
emphasize it. 

“Most playwrights,” remarked Mr. Moel- 
ler, turning again to the problems of the 
dramatist, “try to put too much of the busi- 
ness into their scripts. They should first pick 
a subject with plenty of give and take on both 
sides, then merely attempt to express the es- 
sential dramatic flow of ideas. “When writ- 
ing myself,” continued Mr. Moeller, “I try 
mainly for the overtones, the real values apart 
from the literal significance of the lines. 
These I seek to express simply and naturally 
through the dialogue. You see,” he smiled, 
“I’m always wary of the script in which there 
is too much business. I can assure you that 
is one of the favorite devices of authors who 
have got stuck in the middle of a scene.” 

For the reader, it will perhaps prove an 
interesting sidelight on Mr. Moeller’s writing 
to know that although he wrote the American 
stage versions of “The Guardsman” and 
“Caprice,” he knows no Hungarian. He was 
able, however, to accomplish a faithful and 
honest presentment of the two foreign plays, 
because he studied the translations given him 
for the essential thought and attitude of the 
original dramatists. “The casts,” he ex- 
plained, “‘and myself have tried very hard to 
think in Viennese and talk in American. We 
have not attempted the Hungarian idiom of 
dialogue, for that is untranslatable. But we 
have sought always the idiom of thought and 
peint of view; sometimes I have translated 
this in a corresponding English phrase, some- 
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times the players have accomplished it in an 
all-expressive gesture.” 

As the reader has perhaps already guessed, 
Mr. Moeller has very little interest in the 
purely academic or literary forms of dramatic 
expression. “The theater is communication,” 
he exclaims at intervals. He does not care 
whether a play is written in the manner of an 
old Greek tragedy or the latest constructivist 
form, so long as it has something to say in 
terms of drama. “Forget the classical forms,” 
he advises writers. “A real play will always 
write its own form. If you begin with farce 
or melodrama, however, you must naturally 
work through situation to character; while 
with comedy and certain forms of tragedy the 
method is of course reversed. The main thing 
inevitably will always be imagination. That 
is the lowest priced article in the theater and 
the hardest to buy.” 

At this point Miss Helburn also interjected 
some advice to young playwrights. “Tell 
them,” she added, “not to write long letters, 
when they send in plays to us. Nor to come 
themselves to tell us about the play. We 
have an efficient system of readers now. We 
read everything that is sent us. The reader can 
never recapture that suspense value inherent 
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in the first reading. The smallest hints as to 
what the playwright has tried to do, destroy 
And that is not fair to the author him- 
self, because then the future producer cannot 
prophesy correctly how an audience will prob- 
ably react. And without this, not even the 
best director in the world can help to supply 
what is lacking in a play or to make it more 
theatrically effective.” 

“In the past,” murmured the interviewer 
discreetly, at the same time rising to leave, 
“the Theater Guild has produced mostly the 
plays of foreign or well-known authors.” 

“We've had to do that,” explained Miss 
Helburn. “Such plays, usually having been 
produced once already, are in a more ad- 
vanced stage of perfection, more highly pol- 
ished. Consequently there is less risk in pro- 
ducing them. But now that the Guild is es- 
tablished on a firmer footing, we are turning 
each year with greater interest to native 
plays.” 

“In that case,” queried the interviewer, 
“the Guild is really interested in manuscripts 
written by unknown American authors?” 

“Send us a good one,” exclaimed Mr. Moel- 
ler, jumping up impetuously, “and we will 
surprise you.” 
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The ‘‘Plot-Boziler’’ Storiette Contest 


THE CONTEST 


The December, 1929, issue of THE WRITER 
announced this contest as the result of inter- 
est in our “Plot-Boilers.” (See page 39). 
Tue WRITER offers a prize of $50.00 a month 


for the best storiette based on a ‘“Plot-Boiler,” 
to be published each month during February, 
March, and April, 1929. The rules are re- 
peated at the end of the prize story. 


THE PRIZE FOR FEBRUARY 


A large portion of the contributions lacked 
imagination in following fact too closely, even 
to the actual use of names mentioned in the 
newspaper report. It should be remembered 
that the essence of the Plot-Boiler is the new 
turn to a character or event, the swift spark 
that sets the imagination bubbling; not, nec- 
essarily, the complete plot, for such is rarely 
to be found in the day’s news, or, indeed 
in life. 

We rather regret that so many contribu- 
tions had tragic themes. They reminded us 
of the statement of one of the best magazine 
editors in the country (quoted in THE 
WRriTER) who wrote to a leading agent about 
a certain clever but admittedly tragic story in 
this vein: 


“This story has several failings; it is writ- 
ten in a rather dreary style and deals with un- 
pleasant people and it has a tragic ending; 
and as I have pointed out before with great 
respect, it is almost impossible to get people 
to pay for this kind of thing, as they have 
enough misery in their own lives without buy- 
ing more.” 

The editors choose to award the prize for 
February to Bertha Lowry Gwynne, of San 
Diego, California, because her story shows 
originality and humor, a well-rounded plot, 
and skill in writing the difficult first-person 
narrative, as well as in the various kinds of 
characterization done in brief descriptive 
phrases. 


THE PRIZE-WINNING STORY 
HEATHEN MONEY 


By BertHA Lowry GwyNNE 


The “Plot-Boiler.” 


They tell this one on the mayor of Tijuana. It 
happened last Tuesday in the sixth race. Mayor 
Lauro Aceves went up to the mutuel machine, laid 
down four dollars, and asked for a couple of tickets 
on Margaret White. “Margaret White is scratched,” 
the ticket seller stated. “Oh Excuse Me,” the po- 
lite mayor replied. The ticket clerk handed the 
bewildered mayor two tickets, and not liking to 
ask for his money back he walked away. 

After the race he showed them toa friend. “Why 
they are tickets on Excuse Me,” the friend ex- 
claimed, 

Yes, Mayor Aceves collected at the rate of 12 to 
1. Excuse Me won the race. — San Diego Sun. 


The Storiette. 


Y great-aunt Clotilde thinks that the 
money which has gone to endow a bed 

in China for sick Chinamen was sent to her 
by a rich Christian publisher, and tells every- 


body so. But what I said was, “a nice book- 


maker.” I didn’t tell her about his calling 
me dear, and about Swede Bill and Heathen 
Hattie and the missionary money. She just 
wouldn’t have understood. 

My husband thinks horse racing is terrible. 
But he is twenty-eight years old and knows 
everything. As for myself, I’d never even 
seen a horse race until that day Janie Evans 
called me up and invited me to go with her 
and Ann Wingate and Mary Hunter, to 
Tijuana. 

When I told Janie that I’d love to go, my 
Aunt Clotilde, who had come from Alabama 
to California to make me a visit, was horri- 
fied. Mexico to my Aunt Clotilde meant only 
bandits and ransoms. 
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She said, “Sally, how much money have 
you to take along?” And when I told her, 
she cried out distractedly, “But you can’t go 
into a foreign country with only nine dollars 
and thirty-five cents!” 

“Just think how much I’ll come out with,”’ 
I answered. But that didn’t register with 
Aunt Clotilde. (She is a dear! ) 

When I was leaving she came out of her 
room and handed me a fat little leather purse. 

“This is my heathen-money, Sally,” she 
said very solemnly. “I’m saving it up to give 
a bed to a Chinese hospital. You mustn’t use 
it except in a case of desperate need.” 

I promised her I wouldn’t. 

The race track is seventeen miles from San 
Diego, and across the border. As I said, I’d 
never been there, for I’d just come to San 
Diego a bride —I was nineteen years old — 
but Mary and Ann and Janie had been there 
with their husbands many times. It was only 
last Saturday that Mary had won three dol- 
lars and fifty cents. She had won this money 
because an acquaintance of her husband had 


given her a tip. His name, Mary said, was 


Mr. Arlo Biggs. And there wasn’t anything 
that man didn’t know! 

We were all keen to meet Mr. Arlo Biggs. 

When we came to Tijuana they were finish- 
ing the second race. The green flags were 
waving; the band was playing La Paloma. 
Everything was mighty gay! 

Mary said, “I must find Mr. Arlo Biggs!” 

But Mary had forgotten what Mr. Arlo 
Biggs looked like — and we couldn’t find him 
anywhere. Just as we were in despair, for we 
felt that we must have some inside informa- 
tion, whom should we see behind us but Gog- 
gins — Ann’s gardener! Goggins was diked 
up so that we hardly knew him; his hair was 
slick and shiny and he was wearing plus fours. 

We fell on him as if he’d been a long-lost 
brother. 

“Goggins, what horse must we bet on?”’ 

Goggins looked mysterious. He looked im- 
portant. He drew us to one side, and brought 
out of his pocket a paper typewritten in red 
ink. It was a forecast of the races. Goggins 








told us that he had paid the man fifty cents 
for it, and had promised him faithfully not 
to show it to a soul. 

We looked eagerly for the third race. 

“Bet on Swede Bill to win,” it said. 

We thanked Goggins cordially and went 
away. We found a man wearing a cap who 
was a bookmaker, Mary said. We bet a 
dollar on Swede Bill; that was twenty-five 
cents apiece. The odds were five to one. 

When the horses came out we loved Swede 
Bill. The race was for six furlongs, and 
while none of us knew how long a furlong is, 
we were perfectly sure that Swede Bill could 
run it easily. 

He came in first, just as we knew he would. 
We took our money as a matter of course. 
This was very easy! 

Mary spoke vaguely about wishing that 
she might see Mr. Arlo Biggs. But the rest 
of us said Goggins was good enough for us. 

We looked around for Goggins. He was 
gone. We never laid eyes on Goggins again. 

But we felt more experienced now. And 
richer. 

“We were mighty careless,” Janie said, “in 
picking our bookmaker. We might have 
picked a pleasanter man and got better odds. 

Here was something that we hadn’t thought 
about. Ann is a splendid judge of faces, so 
she said that she’d look the bookmakers over. 
The one that she selected was Number Eleven. 
We all liked him. He had a calm countenance. 

Janie, just then, had a mysterious feeling 
that told her Chicken Stew would win the next 
race. We called Number Eleven, and asked 
him. 

“Now that’s a Aorse!”’ he cried. 

But Chicken Stew turned out to be a slower 
horse than we had been led to believe by 
Number Eleven’s enthusiasm and Janie’s in- 
ner feelings. 

We still felt game. But not gay. 

I won’t dwell either on the four dollars we 
each bet on Sore Thumb. The tip was given 
us by an absolute stranger whom we trusted 
implicitly. He was a large man with a hoarse 
voice. 
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The next race was the last one. 
for a mile. 
Arlo Biggs. 

It was then I saw down in the betting ring 
a friend of my husband. This young man is 
a sporting writer on a San Francisco paper. 
He was darting here and there, talking to this 
one and that, and when he looked up and saw 
me he seemed astonished. And tickled, too. 
He came up to speak to me, and it was with 
a feeling of deep joy that I presented him to 
my friends. 

He was deeply concerned over our losses; 
and he told us which horse was going to win 
the next race. A horse named Major Rookus 
was going to win—surely. We must all bet 
on Major Rookus. 

But strangely enough we received this news 
with reserve. We couldn’t seem to pluck 
from our memories Janie’s inner feelings — 
nor the large man with the hoarse voice. 

We sat a moment in silence, and then Mary 
said timidly, “Do you, by any chance, know 
Mr. Arlo Biggs?” 

“Surely,” said our new friend. 
betting on Major Rookus.” 

This of course put matters in another light. 
We thanked him and watched him hurry off. 
Then we beckoned Number Eleven. We bet, 
each of us, all the money we had left, on 
Major Rookus to win. 

The odds were three to one. 

In a little while here came another book- 
maker, and his odds on Major Rookus were 
six to one. 

“Number Eleven has been deceiving us,” 
we said. And when he came around we told 
him about it. He laughed heartily. 

“Well, just to show you I have a kind heart 
I'll change ’em for you,” he said. And did. 

But it wasn’t long until the other book- 
maker passed again. This time he was giv- 
ing ten to one on Major Rookus. 

We sent for Number Eleven. We told him 
that we must have those odds too. We told 


It was 
Mary felt that she must see Mr. 


“And he’s 


him that he must do as much for us as a cross- 
eyed bookmaker would that we didn’t trust 
at all, or care for. 
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Right here Number Eleven singled me out 
and spoke with simple earnestness: “Listen, 
Dear,” he began. “It’s not dome — changing 
odds like that —” 

There was a long wait for the last race. We 
walked around and chatted with total strang- 
ers. Some of them smelt of paregoric. 

There was one woman in particular that we 
admired. She was large and sophisticated 
and dressed in bright green. She spoke a 
new language to us; we hung on her words. 
And she was betting on Major Rookus. 

Three old ladies sat down in front. The 
eldest one, if she hadn’t been betting and 
chewing gum, might have been Aunt Clotilde 
herself. She even had a mole on her chin. 

And while I was sitting there watching 
them it came to me in a swift, blinding flash 
that Major Rookus wasn’t going to win that 
race! 

I turned to the others —I was almost cry- 
ing —I told them that Major Rookus would 
never win! 

They laughed. They said they would go 
no more by inner feelings. 

I looked distractedly down the list of 
horses. My hands were shaking so that I 
could hardly hold the program. 

“Pick another horse,” something was urg- 
ing me. “Pick it at once.” 

And then I remembered that I had no 
money left. No money, at all. Except —. 

She had said Desperate Need. ... Well, 
this was desperate. 

“Pick another horse,” the inner voice com- 
manded me. “Quick!” 

I looked down at the names again. Sud- 
denly one danced out from the others and hit 
me right between the eyes! 

“Heathen Hattie!” 

That’s what it said— Heathen Hattie! 

And I asked myself, what better use could 
be made of missionary money than to spend 
it on Heathen Hattie? 

Number Eleven was nowhere in sight. But 
down on the tier below me was the cross-eyed 
bookmaker. I ran and held out to him the 
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money that had been in Aunt Clotilde’s purse 
— fifty dollars. 

“Heathen Hattie to win!” I cried. 

He said a singular thing. I’m almost sure 
he said: “They’re scratching Hattie!” 

I was confused. I said, “Oh, then —ex- 
cuse me.” And I reached my hand out for 
the money. But after a moment he thrust 
something else into my hand — and was gone. 
He had made off with my fifty dollars! 

The horses were starting now.... My 
heart was pounding. I felt myself choking to 
death. 

But old Major Rookus hadn’t a show in 
the world. He just moved around that track 
in a slow ramble. Two other horses kept 
in front almost to the end, and everybody 
screamed and waved them on. 

Suddenly out from behind popped a little 
black horse and passed them all! Everybody 
sat down. The shouting died. 

It was taken up in a new place. 

My three old ladies went suddenly crazy. 
They had leaped to their feet, their arms 
around each other, their hats on the backs 
of their heads, and shrilled encouragement to 
that little black horse! 

It was all over. The old ladies’ horse had 
won. I was glad! 

It paid them twenty to one, the woman in 
green told us bitterly. 

We started to leave. 

“T’ll certainly discharge Goggins,” said 
Ann. 
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Mary murmured, “If I’d only seen Mr. 
Arlo Biggs!” 

“IT wish,” said Ann wistfully, “that I knew 
as much as that woman in green.” 

And then beside me, here stood Number 
Eleven. “You comin’ back tomorrow?” he 
asked. 

“No, Number Eleven. Never again. I 
feel as if I’d been in bed nine years with heart 
disease. Besides that, my husband thinks it’s 
wrong. 

“Maybe you're right, at that,” he said. 
And then he added, “But it’s been a treat to 
watch you.” 

I asked him if he’d mind going with me to 
get my fifty dollars back from the other book- 
maker. I told him that in the excitement the 
man had given me a ticket instead of my 
money back. 

“Let’s see it,” he said. 

He looked at the ticket. He looked at me. 
Then he said I must tell him exactly what I 
said to the other man. 

When I did, Number Eleven shouted with 
laughter. “Come with me,” he said, “and 
hand him this.” 

Mary and Ann and Janie trailed along 
with us. 

The cross-eyed bookmaker took the ticket 
which I timidly handed him.... He counted 
me out one thousand and fifty dollars. 

Would you believe it? That ticket was 
for the little black horse that had won the 
race! 

It’s name was, “Excuse Me.” 


RULES 


. Select some brief newspaper clipping which seems to 
contain possibilities for a “‘storiette.”’ Work out a 
storiette in 1200-2000 words. 


. Pin the original newspaper clipping, containing name 
and date of the newspaper, to your storiette. 


. Each manuscript must be original, (never before 
ublished) typewritten, and contain the author’s 
ull name, address, and occupation, as, for instance: 
John Smith, Cambridge, Mass., Student. 


. Send your manuscript to Contest Editor, 311 College 
House, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


5. Manuscripts received before the Sth of each month 
will be considered for inclusion in the followin 
issue: ic. manuscripts received before February 5 will 
be considered for the March issue. 


Any Plot-Boiler which has appeared in THE WRITER 
may be used as a basis for a storiette. 


Only manuscripts which are accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed return envelope will be returned at the 
close of each month’s contest. Manuscripts NOT 
accompanied by such an envelope will not be re- 
turned and the editors will not enter into corres- 
pondence about them. 
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Plot-Bozlers 


A “Plot-Boiler” is a newspaper clipping which contains a suggestion for the plot of a 
story. THE Writer will pay one dollar for each one published or will apply that amount 
to a subscription, as many contributors have requested. No clippings can be returned. 
If two of the same story are received, the first sender will receive the payment. Send each 
clipping pasted on a sheet of paper containing the name and date of the newspaper, and 
the name and address of the sender. Address “Plot-Boilers,’ THe Writer, 1430 Massachu- 


setts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


THREE GIRLS TO EXPLORE “KING 
SOLOMON’S MINES” 


London. — Three English girls are going to ex- 
plore King Solomon’s mines, which legend connects 
with Zimbabwe ruins in southern Rhodesia. ‘The 
leader of the party, Miss Gertrude Caton-Thomp- 
son, explorer and archzologist, left London today. 
She will be joined later by Miss Norie, architect, 
and Miss K. Kenyon, daughter of Sir Frederick 
Kenyon, director of the British museum. She has 
just finished a course at Oxford and is entering her 
first excavation work. 

Although local legend insists that the circular 
walls with fortified gateways to the Zimbabwe fort- 
resses and temples surrounded Solomon’s mines and 
Sir Rider Haggard perpetuated the legend, never- 
theless there is no actual evidence beyond the bare 
fact that Solomon and Queen Sheba dealt largely in 
gold, in which Rhodesia is rich.— Chicago Daily 
Tribune. (M. L. Bauchle, Beloit, Wis.) 





ROOKIE DETECTIVE’S DEDUCTION 
SOLVES GEM THEFT AS CASE 
PUZZLES VETERANS 


New York.— Arthur de Marias, rookie Brook- 
lyn detective, has solved a $100,000 jewel theft that 
had baffled his more experienced comrades. 

While his more experienced co-workers spent 
their time in the usual practice of visiting pawn 
shops in a search for the missing jewels, De Marias 
combed the rogues’ gallery at police headquarters. 

He concluded the bars protecting windows of the 
Bailey home had been pulled apart by human hands, 
and reasoned that it must have been done by some 
criminal noted for this sort of entry. 

Looking over old police records, he came upon 
that of “Hy” Milller, known to police of a previous 
generation as the “Iron Bar Man.” De Marias 
searched for days and finally located Miller in the 
person of Erich Erich, a respected owner of a 
Brooklyn delicatessen. He trailed him for several 
days and finally arrested him last night. The miss- 
ing jewelry was found secreted in his home. — 
Washington Evening Star. (Mrs. E. T. Ryan, 
Washington, D. C.) 





PULLMAN STOWAWAY ACHIEVES HER 
AMBITION 


Ellen George, 11, of Upland street, West Phila- 
delphia, returned to her home last night after a 
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trip to Washington as a stowaway on a Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad sleeping car. She saw the capital 
city as thoroughly as any one-day tourist before she 
was brought back. 

Ellen slipped by the guards at the West Phila- 
delphia station and lived in a newly made up Pull- 
man-car berth Monday night. When the flier was 
approaching Baltimore she was discovered. 

At Washington she was placed under the pro- 
tecting wing of the Travelers Aid Society, agents 
of which told her that she would be returned to 
Philadelphia. But she insisted on seeing Washing- 
ton first—and did.— Philadelphia Ledger. (A. 
M. Blamphin, Philadelphia, Penn.) 





STOWAWAYS SAVE SHIP 


Boston, Nov. 13— A thrilling story of how four 
stowaways probably saved the American steamer 
Saco from destruction in midocean was told today 
following the arrival of the liner from Antwerp. 

Sixty bales of rags caught fire in the hold where 
the men were hiding when the ship was about half 
way across the Atlantic. The four men, two 
Czecho-Slovakians, a Russian and a Jew, pounded 
frantically on the hatch and yelled up the ventila- 
tors, arousing the men on deck who freed the im- 
prisoned men. 

All hands were summoned to man the pumps 
and in just 47 minutes, the blaze was extinguished. 
— Springfield Republican. (Lucille M. Wilsbach, 
Holyoke, Mass.) 





HIS VALENTINE WAS DELAYED IN THE 
MAILS 

Manitowoc, Wis., April 27, (A.P.) —“Be My 
Valentine.” It was a coy little missive which bore 
the name of a Milwaukee maid, and there was a 
slight flush on the weather-beaten brow of John 
Franz of this city when he pulled the message from 
its envelope. 

Then Mr. Franz glanced surreptitiously at Mrs. 
Franz, whose name is not Bertha, the name written 
below the valentine sentiment. 

The letter stirred the ashes of a romance that 
died seventeen years ago. 

By some unexplained reason Uncle Sam's mail 
men had delayed delivery. The postmark showed 
the letter was mailed in Milwaukee on Feb. 12, 
1909. — Des Moines Register. (M. E. Mix, Hills- 
dale, Mich.) 


Planning a One-Act Play 


By WILLIAM 


O ONE can tell a man how to become 

a dramatist,” says Mr. St. John Er- 
vine in his recent stimulating book on play- 
writing.’ “No person, however skilful, can 
explain this mystery to him so that he can 
perform it.” All that the would-be play- 
wright may reasonably hope to gain from 
manuals of playwriting, from teachers of 
dramatic composition, from the lectures of 
dramatists, and from the analysis of plays 
written by others is a better understanding of 
the mechanics of dramatic craftsmanship and 
perhaps a greater desire to write a play. 

Mr. Ervine maintains, furthermore, that, 
“if the aspirant to authorship has not got the 
elusive instinct for the theatre, . .. . he had 
better abandon all hope of becoming a drama- 
tist.” Besides having a natural inclination 
to see material for drama in life about him, 


the person who can lay any claim to an in- 
stinct for the theatre should understand the 
difference between real life as it is lived and 


life as it is represented on the stage. He 
should be able to devise an interesting story 
and to tell it entertainingly to a group of peo- 
ple. Through practice he must learn how 
to give his story movement and vitality by 
presenting the incidents swiftly, tersely, and 
vividly. He must learn to relate his story 
dramatically by means of action and dia- 
logue that, when adequately interpreted by 
actors on a properly equipped stage, will pro- 
duce in an audience the right emotional 
response. He must learn to write dialogue 
that will “have the similitude of ordinary con- 
versation and, at the same time, be attractive 
and compact and shapely.” He must develop 
such skill in characterization as is required 
to individualize the persons of his play and 
to make them live and act consistently. He 


1 “How 
Ervine. 
City. 


to Write a Play,” by St. John 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
1928. 
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needs, too, a sense of structure that will en- 
able him to fashion logical plots. Finally, he 
should be a close observer of the methods of 
modern play-production and should become 
familiar with the more important conventions 
of the contemporary stage. 

What has been said is not meant to dis- 
courage, but rather to inform, those who seri- 
ously consider trying to become playwrights. 
The dramatizing of short stories by other 
writers, useful as it is as an approach to play- 
writing, does not assure the adapter of suc- 
cess in devising plays wholly his own. If a 
person is ever to become a dramatist, he must, 
as everyone knows who has written a play, 
teach himself to write plays by writing orig- 
inal plays. 

Rarely, if ever, does a play present itself 
to an author ready to be written out. It 
comes into being, as a rule, only after much 
thinking, logical planning, painstaking com- 
position, and intelligent revision. It requires 
patience and unrelenting labor. 

In attempting to write an original one-act 
play the amateur will greatly increase his 
chances of success if he will adopt a sensible 
plan of procedure. He should be aware at 
the very outset that these three steps are in- 
volved in creating a play: Step 1. Planning 
the play, which includes (1) the germinal 
idea that suggests a play to the writer’s mind; 
(2) thinking over this idea to discover how 
it can be made into a play; (3) devising a 
plot that provides for an interesting struggle 
and an emotionally effective outcome of the 
action; and (4) writing out a detailed 
synopsis, or a scenario, of the story that is to 
be told dramatically in the play. Step 2. 
Writing the first draft of the play. Step 3. 
Revising and rewriting the play until it is 
satisfactory. In the present article we shall 
deal with only the first step. 

Theme, character, or situation may pro- 
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vide the germinal idea for a play. Let us ex- 
amine each of these briefly. 

A theme, which is usually nothing more 
than a general truth stated abstractly, will 
probably suggest to the writer, as he turns it 
over in his mind, numerous plays that he 
might make concretely illustrating it. No 
two playwrights, furthermore, using the same 
theme, will produce identical plays. Con- 
sider, for example, the great variety of plays 
that have been written and may yet be writ- 
ten on any one of the following themes: “Too 
great ambition often brings ruin to the posses- 
sor.” “The female of the species is more 
deadly than the male.” “Love conquers all 
things.” “If you play with fire, you will likely 
get your fingers burned.” “A woman may 
forgive, but she never forgets.’”” “Many men 
and women are too good for their own good.” 
“It is the uncertainty of marriage that makes 
it interesting.” If the writer begins with a 
theme, he must, after much selection and re- 
jection, find or invent a situation that pro- 
vides for a struggle, choose characters and 
incidents necessary to make it dramatically 
entertaining, decide upon an appropriate 
place and time setting, and work out a logical 
and emotionally effective ending. In other 
words, he must give the theme concrete ex- 
pression. 

A character or a group of characters in his- 
tory or literature, as Joan of Arc, Abraham 
Lincoln, Louis Pasteur, Jean Valjean, or the 
Three Musketeers, or some contemporary who 
impresses the writer strongly, may give him 
the initial suggestion for a play. “If the 
dramatist begins with a character,” says Mr. 
Percival Wilde, “his first questions must de- 
termine whether or not it can be made inter- 
esting and true to an audience, whether or 
not it can be made warm, persuasive, real.” 
In building a play on a character, the writer 
should decide what is his subject’s dominant 
trait that accounts for his success or failure 
and that makes him suitable material for 
drama. He should next find in the life of 
his character, or invent, if necessary, a situa- 
tion and a series of incidents that will exhibit 
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this dominant trait dramatically to an audi- 
ence. The choice of a definite theme will help 
him to construct his plot, choose other neces- 
sary characters, and unify his play as a whole. 

The majority of plays seemingly grow out 
of a situation as the germinal idea. A good 
situation, being more concrete than a theme 
and suggesting conflict more directly than a 
character, readily kindles the interest of the 
playwright, asa glance at such specimen situa- 
tions as the following will show: “A son takes 
his mother’s part in opposing his father.” “A 
woman of high social standing commits a 
crime.” “A surgeon is called upon to perform 
a major operation on the man with whom his 
wife has eloped.” “The members of a wom- 
an’s club resolve to speak nothing but the 
truth for one week.” “A burglar, caught by 
the owners in their house, cleverly saves him- 
self by using his knowledge of human psy- 
chology.”* When the playwright begins with 
a situation, he must devise the struggle most 
likely to ensue, decide upon an appropriate 
theme, construct his plot, choose the required 
characters, and select a suitable place and 
time setting. For the beginner, a play built 
on an attractive situation will usually prove 
the easiest type to write. 

Once an author has come upon a promising 
idea, he should spend some time — several 
days, perhaps weeks—living with it and 
thinking it over from different angles and in 
different moods to discover, if possible, the 
best method of making it into a play. He 
may find that the idea is not so promising as 
it first seemed and decide to abandon it and 
look for a better one. He may, on the other 
hand, be encouraged to continue his efforts to 
shape the idea into a play, if he allows it suffi- 
cient time to mature and reveal its true possi- 
bilities. Much of his best thinking will be 


2It seems probable that Mr. Frank G. Tomp- 
kins developed his entertaining play “Sham” from 
this situation as a germinal idea. This play is in- 


cluded in “The Stewart-Kidd Modern Plays,” 
edited by Frank Shay, and also in “Fifty Con- 
temporary One-Act Plays,” edited by Shay and 
Loving. Both collections are published by Stewart 
and Kidd Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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done informally as he follows up hints that 
come to him now and then, perhaps when he 
is engaged in doing something else. The 
period that he spends in mentally planning 
his play before he attempts to write a word 
of it is time well spent, for in no other way 
can he become intimately acquainted with 
his characters, their dominant traits, and their 
reactions one to another. It is thus, too, that 
he will discover the logical outcome of his 
proposed play and be able to work out a 
tentative plot. 

A one-act play presents a single crisis, great 
or small, in the life of one or more of the 
principal characters. It begins with an un- 
stable situation that suggests conflict and 
quickly arouses interest and ends with a new, 
relatively stable situation. The causally re- 
lated incidents that come between the two 
situations make up the body of the play and 
reveal the struggle that produces the out- 
come, or result, of the conflict. Since the 
outcome is the most important and inter- 
esting element of the play and determines 
each step in the action, the writer must have 
it clearly in mind before he can formulate his 
plot. It is advisable, in fact, to begin with the 
end in devising the plot and work back step 
by step to the opening situation. At this 
point in planning his play the writer must 
see to it that he has limited the action to 
one scene and a single brief period of time. 
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The completed plot should be written out in 
the form of a simple outline having three divi- 
sions: I. Introduction (which includes the un- 
stable situation with which the play is to 
begin); II. Body of the Play (which includes 
the series of incidents constituting the strug- 
gle); III. Outcome. 

Though the practice of experienced play- 
wrights differs in the matter of writing a 
synopsis of the story to be dramatized, the 
amateur will do well to prepare a detailed 
summary of the story that he has mentally 
fashioned. The synopsis, which may be writ- 
ten as a connected narrative related in chron- 
ological order, should answer clearly the fol- 
lowing six questions: When? (the time of the 
action); Where? (the scene of the action); 
Who? (the characters, identified by appro- 
priate names); Why? (the initial unstable 
situation responsible for the action); How? 
(the chief incidents that produce the out- 
come); What? (the outcome). The advan- 
tages of such a synopsis are twofold: first, the 
writer brings together the various elements of 
his proposed play in a connected story; sec- 
ondly, it simplifies the process of dramatiza- 
tion by enabling him to focus his attention 
and efforts on each detail as he comes to it 
instead of having to hold in his mind all the 
rest of the play. 

After the writer has prepared a good synop- 
sis, he is then ready to begin the telling of 
his story in dramatic form. 


In the fifth article of this series Mr. Tanner will discuss the writing of a one-act play. 


Katharine Newlin Burt 


By DaLE WARREN 


IVES of prominent authors are often 

good cooks and nothing more. Hus- 
bands of successful authoresses are frequently 
country doctors or obscure lawyers whom no- 
body ever knows much about. Yet every now 
and then one hears of a writing wife going to 
her desk soon after breakfast while her hus- 
band no less industriously retires to his study 


at the other end of the house. I have in mind 
Kathleen and Charles G. Norris, Jeannette 
and Hamilton Gibbs, Victoria Sackville-West 
and her husband, Harold Nicolson, Katharine 
and Struthers Burt. 

Once I asked Mrs. Burt how this arrange- 
ment worked, and, after hearing her reply, 
came to the conclusion that it would be a good 
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thing if the “better halves” of all authors 
could, at least occasionally, stick their fingers 
into the literary pie. 

“T don’t see,” replied Mrs. Burt, “why writ- 
ing husbands and wives should be very differ- 
ent from walking, eating, riding, or golfing 
husbands and wives. It may save us from 
getting too ‘precious’ about ourselves, as you 
can’t very well pose as an ‘artistic tempera- 
ment’ and indulge the supposedly inevitable 
frenzies before a double. It’s a case of each 
being ‘the fay that gives the giftie,’ longed for 
by Burns. If either husband or wife is free to 
adopt the role of the practical, care-taking 
companion who saves an artist from the rude 
contacts of ordinary life, that artist is apt to 
become unfit for any rudeness.” 

I then asked Mrs. Burt to what extent she 
and her husband criticized each other’s work. 

“Very extensively,” she answered, “but we 
rarely discuss anything until after it is writ- 
ten. We find that getting outside your idea 
into an objective attitude is peculiarly de- 
structive to inspiration.” 

Mrs. Burt does her best work under the 
following conditions: “Quiet, contemplative, 
uninterrupted time . . . seeing very few peo- 
ple and those informally ... country... 
walks alone and lots of time for what looks 
like loafing. Real people should become misty 
while one works with fictional people. At 
least, that’s the case with me. The people 
in the books must be the real ones while they 
are being written about. Actual people have 
a way of becoming too absorbing; they draw 
the life from my imaginary people.” 

The Burts live in Southern Pines, North 
Carolina, in an old inn which they have re- 
cently transformed into a house. James Boyd 
is one of their near neighbors. If they do 
not go abroad in the summer they go West to 
the Wyoming ranch which served Mrs. Burt 
for the background of her early novels. 

In Southern Pines, a typical day runs some- 
thing like this: “Breakfast in good weather 
on the terrace . . . my husband and I alone 
unless we have guests. Housekeeping for me 
and a period of newspaper reading and smok- 
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ing for Struthers. Both to our writing-room 
until nearly lunch-time. At 12 or 12.30 I 
stop, for a walk or a Daily Dozen or a rest. 
Piano-practice. Lunch. Another reading, 
smoking interval for both, with daughter home 
from school. Struthers writes until about 
3 P.M. I do other things, sewing, talking to 
my daughter, errands, all the things that are 
usually done in the morning. From three 
o’clock on, some form of exercise ... . golf, 
walking, tennis.... Evenings are either 
sociable or very quiet. We go to the movies 
quite often. Very often people come in for 
tea. There’s a lot of informal dining out. 
And pretty constant visitors from the North. 
They amuse themselves while we work.”’ 
Mrs. Burt, who was born Katharine New- 
lin, started writing stories at the age of six 
and at twelve wrote a play called “Bonnie 
Prince Charlie.” After several years in Eu- 
rope she turned to writing again and entered 
the juvenile field with considerable success. 
In Oxford she met Struthers Burt. At his 


advice, she says, she gave up writing for girls, 


and during a snow-bound winter in Wyoming, 
wrote “The Branding Iron,” which brought 
her immediate recognition as a novelist and 
was later produced on the screen. This was 
followed by other adventure stories, and by 
a more serious novel, “Quest.” 

In Mrs. Burt’s new novel, “Cock’s Feather,” 
she tells a “small-town” story, with the scene 
laid in a Hudson River village similar in some 
respects to the town of Fishkill in which she 
was born. 

When I asked her if her characters were 
taken from real life or whether they were 
purely fictitious, she was quick to reply: 

“There is no such thing, I believe, as a 
purely fictitious character. 

“Nevertheless,” she continued, “I have 
never put into my books a single character 
taken directly and wholly from a real one. 
I have sometimes taken a fine person, a real 
one, and twisted him into what I believed that 
same person would have been if.... Re- 
verse process with others. The dual make-up 
of personality is often an inspiration.” 
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DurInc 1929 our editorial pages will be devoted to a series of articles 
by a board of authors who represent the highest in achievement in their 
particular fields of writing, and who are thus especially qualified to voice 
the aims and ideals of authorship. The author of the editorial for Feb- 
ruary has applied the knowledge gained through his leadership 
in advertising to the writing of numerous books and magazine articles, 
as well as the unique auiobiography, “Louder, Please!” 


THE WRITING 


OF 


ADVERTISING 


By Earnest EtmMo CALKINS 


UCH advertising is being written today 


and some of it is quite good. It prob- 
ably exceeds in volume the output of any 
other form of creative literary effort. In 
magazines and newspapers the advertising 
outbalances the “pure” reading matter, and 
the vast quantity of printed material in the 
form of booklets and circulars offsets the 
publishers’ books. The best efforts of skilled 
writers are engaged in producing it, and what 
they write often attains a high degree of 
sheer literary excellence. So much so that 
critics, some of them not at all inclined to 
look upon business with a friendly eye, have 
expressed great, if reluctant, admiration for it. 
Such men as Burton Rascoe and H. L. 
Mencken, modern but critical, have praised 
it as literature, and Sherwood Anderson in a 
recent interview stated that there were more 
prospective writers in the advertising agencies 
than in any of the places where men work 
together. 
While advertising appears to go all the way 
with literature, the tendency to class it with 


and discuss it as literature is deplored by 
thoughtful advertising men. Advertising copy 
is bettered by the same arts and techniques 
that improve any writing. It is made more 
effective by simplicity and clearness, by that 
precision which comes from using exactly the 
right word. It employs nearly all literary 
styles, description, narrative, drama, exposi- 
tion, dialogue, humor, epigram. An advertise- 
ment is hedged in by many arbitrary limita- 
tions and restrictions, but so is a sonnet. Its 
purpose is to persuade, but so is an oration. 
Advertising appears to have, or at least to aim 
at, every quality that characterizes literature 
—every quality but one. 

Literary writing is nearly always an end 
in itself. When the story, or poem, or essay 
is written, it is done. Its sole purpose is to 
amuse, entertain, please, instruct, edify. If 
it does these things, it is successful. An adver- 
tisement frequently endeavors to do these 
same things, but only as a preliminary toward 
the real end of persuading the reader to a 
course of action. The end is so important 
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that literary quality should be sacrificed to 
attain it if necessary. If advertisements are 
found to be literature, it merely means that 
we have learned that good writing is more 
effective than poor in accomplishing the pur- 
pose of an advertisement. 

Illiterate writing does not appeal even to 
the illiterate reader. Indeed, more skill is 
needed to make an idea clear to a simple mind 
than to a sophisticated one. Therefore all 
training in writing is useful to the writer of 
advertising copy — varied reading, courses in 
English, theme work, newspaper reporting, 
but particularly exercise in saying things with 
the fewest possible words, for advertisers pay 
sometimes thousands of dollars for the space 
one word occupies. 

The advertisement writer has served a cer- 
tain apprenticeship during which he acquired 
a vivid sense of the business world — goods, 
products, things made by men and machines, 
by what path they go from the factory to 
the home, through what hands they pass, job- 
ber, salesman, dealer, their place in the lives 
and interests and desires of purchasers, what 
aspects or phases require emphasis, and he 
must be so acutely aware of all these things 
that they guide his pen and suggest words 
and phrases that will present and represent 
this background in what he writes. 

The limitation of space is the most drastic 
condition imposed on the writer of advertis- 
ing, but it is also its most salutary influence. 
As one reads stories in popular magazines, 
he realizes what a temptation the ten, twenty, 
thirty cents a word is to padding. The ad- 
vertisement copy writer, rigidly confined to 
one hundred and fifty words, to be multiplied 
by the printing press to carry his message to 
twenty million readers, more readers (or at 
least more possible readers) than any current 
story or poem, weighs and rejects word after 
word until he has found the greatest common 
denominator —the one set of one hundred 
and fifty that will deliver the message he has 
set himself to produce. And he must do this 
every day, producing in quantity under such 








conditions as much copy as the writer of any 
of the cursive forms of literature turns out. 

More than that, an advertisement seldom 
stands alone. It is usually one of a series, 
and each must be written with a lively con- 
sciousness of the others. There must be a 
touch of repetition and a touch of freshness 
in each. The reiteration of the basic message 
daily, weekly, or monthly, is what gives to 
advertising its cumulative effect. It should 
not be permitted to become monotonous. It 
must be dressed in new language in each suc- 
cessive advertisement, a novel headline, a 
fresh approach, a different argument. To do 
this over a term of years, for the same prod- 
uct, is no mean test of ingenuity, resource- 
fulness, and versatility. 

Another problem which always confronts 
the advertisement writer is to determine what 
his appeal shall be, what style of advertising 
is called for. An ingenious writer has ana- 
lyzed and classified thirty-three types, such 
as command, demand, snob appeal, fear mo- 
tive, self-interest, sex, etc., and had he been 
more ingenious he could doubtless have found 
a hundred. For there are shades in all these 
distinct classes, just as there are shades in 
colors. The skilled advertisement writer finds 
his appeal in the product itself, in the part 
it plays in the lives of people who use it, 
in the advertising of competitive articles, in 
the trends and tendencies of the world around 
him, such influences as modernism, the faster 
tempo of life, the new attitude toward spend- 
ing. When Irvin Cobb or Somerset Maug- 
ham sets out to write a short story he does not 
begin by reading over one of the numerous 
treatises on the art of short-story writing. The 
story itself suggests the manner in which it 
should be told, plus whatever individuality 
there is in the writer himself. In their case 
the story is the thing. It is assumed the read- 
er will read it for its own sake. No such as- 
sumption can be made about an advertise- 
ment. Its writer must be his own attention 
caller. He must attract, interest, explain, and 
convince in a few paragraphs. 
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THE number of letters addressed to this department makes it necessary 
to limit the length hereafter to four hundred words. After February 
first a prize of five dollars will be awarded each month for the best letter 


published. 


RINGING THE CHANGES ON ONE IDEA 


Editor, the Forum: 

When free lancing for the trade press, the man 
who knows a little bit of everything is in an en- 
viable position. But, if one lacks this versatility, 
it is not a bad idea to know everything about some- 
thing. 

Let us suppose, for instance, for the sake of 
illustration, that your one subject is linoleum. You 
may know it inside and out — know who invented 
it, how it is made, from whence come the ingredi- 
ents, where it is manufactured, through what chan- 
nels it is distributed, for what purpose it is bought, 
whether it is purchased mainly by men or women, 
what part the architect, decorator, and other jac- 
tors play in the picture, where it is eventually used, 
what need it fills. And until you know all of these 
things about your one subject, whatever it may 
be, you cannot be said to have mastered it com- 
pletely. 

Naturally you will not use this wealth of in- 
formation in one article. But having collected it, 
you must next consider how best to use all of this 
material. 

You may decide to attempt the general magazine 
article, in which case you might prepare one story 
on the modern decorative use oi linoleum as a per- 
manent floor covering for every room in the house. 
Another article could be written from the house- 
keeping standpoint — how a linoleum floor should 
be laid to give proper satisfaction and the best 
methods of cleaning it. Still another could take 
up the individual room, telling how the color plan 
was based upon a permanent linoleum floor. A 
technical article on “The Romance of Linoleum” 
would, of course, tell about the cork grown on the 
sunny hillsides of Spain and Algeria, the linseed 
oil pressed from the blue-flowered flax of the Ar- 
gentine, the burlap woven by canny Scots in Dun- 
dee from the strands of jute collected by dark- 
skinned natives in the swamps of Bengal, tell how 
these various ingredients are collected and shipped 
on battered old freighters plowing up the Indian 
Ocean and the Red Sea, how they come to America 
and are combined in the prosaic material that we 
have on our floors. You could attempt the juve- 
nile field with articles from which boys and girls 
could learn about the manufacture of linoleum. 

When you have exhausted thé general publica- 
tion angle, your own imagination can readily sug- 
gest other uses for the material you have collected. 


There is the trade-paper field — first, the floor-cov- 
ering, dry-goods, and furniture-trade press directly 
interested in the retailing of linoleum floors, for 
which you will supply merchandising articles, stories 
about how retailers are increasing their sales of 
linoleum by unusual display and advertising ideas, 
articles from the viewpoint of the retail salesman, 
suggesting methods of interesting his customers in 
permanent linoleum floors, articles for the lino- 
leum layer on modern methods of installation. 

Then you can go a bit farther. There are the 
farm papers—a splendid market for the same 
type of articles suggested for the general maga- 
zines. There are the religious papers with their 
household columns open to hints to the housewife 
on keeping her floors in good condition. There are 
the manutacturers’ house organs, always glad for 
stories of what merchants in your community are 
doing to build up a worth-while business in lino- 
leum floors. 

But the end is not yet. Building magazines open 
their columns to accounts of how real estate opera- 
tors are using linoleum floors as an extra selling in- 
ducement, of how Mrs. John Jones likes the floors 
the Smith Company laid in every room of her 
house. And still the class field has not been 
touched — linoleum for school buildings in the edu- 
cational trade papers, linoleum for automobile 
showrooms for the automotive group, linoleum for 
hospital floors, soda fountains, grocery stores, gift 
shops, barber shops, offices, drug stores, shoe stores, 
restaurants, beauty shops, hotels, libraries, even 
funeral homes —each one with its own group of 
trade publications. The Standard Rate and Data 
Book, which is available at any newspaper or ad- 
vertising-agency office, offers a tremendous num- 
ber of markets to the aspiring free-lance writer. 

Your subject need not be linoleum, of course; 
perhaps you know more about wallpaper, paint, 
plate glass, furniture, fabrics, china, flowers, food 
products — any one of a hundred and one subjects. 
But whatever the field in which you specialize, be 
sure you know all about it. Sit down and ask 
yourself question after question—and find out 
the answers. Then decide how many fields the ma- 
terial touches, write your articles from a “brass 
tacks,” authoritative point of view, send them out 
with an enclosed stamped envelope — and very few 
will fail to find a home. 

Lancaster, Penn. Jean Wade. 
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THAT RUBBER STAMP 


Editor, the Forum: 

Some time ago an editor of a trade magazine 
wrote, explaining the unreasonableness and ignor- 
ance of writers who object to having their manu- 
scripts mutilated by a date stamp. He inferred that 
it was the writer’s fault, for not having supplied a 
guard sheet to receive this stamp — in consideration 
of the exceeding dumbness of the poorly paid mail- 
clerk. How could anyone expect the poor girl to 
realize it was a precious manuscript — not a busi- 
ness letter — which she was mutilating? li young 
authors would inform themselves on business meth- 
ods they would not be so unreasonable. 

Now, | object to all that sort of “passing of the 
buck” — though certainly the young author deal- 
ing with small publications had better supply the 
extra sheet of paper. I object because I myself 
have been that poorly paid, dumb mail-clerk; and 
I know that when mutilation occurs it is not be- 
cause of the inferior grade of employee handling 
the mail, nor yet because the author does not know 
the usual customs of the magazine office. The 
mutilation occurs because the work has not been 
well organized, the magazine in question is not fol- 
lowing the practices of the first-rate magazines. 

Did you ever get a manuscript with a date stamp 
on it back from the Atlantic, Bookman, Harper’s, 
Century, Scribner’s, Saturday Evening Post, Good- 
Housekeeping? No, the offender is always some 
small magazine, usually situated off at the corner 
of nowhere. But do not think lack of funds is the 
excuse. I was the mail opener for a publication 
which was almost a “one-man magazine.” The cus- 
tom we followed was very simple. The date stamp 
went not on the letter or the manuscript but on 
the envelope. It is easier, in fact, than stamping 
the letter because you can stack unopened envelopes 
in a uniform pile more easily and run through them 
with the stamper in one operation—also if you 
hit crooked you don’t run the risk of rendering 
something unreadable because of the stamp. 

After the mail is assorted, the envelopes are 
either attached, or, as in the case of manuscripts, 
still used to hold their contents to keep it clean until 
the “reader” gets around to it. I know the objec- 
tion which will arise — “but suppose the letter (or 
manuscript) gets separated from the envelope,” 
That happens really very seldom—and when it 


ARE WRITERS 


Editor, the Forum: 

“Fiction writers are born and not made!” So 
Says one of the recent contributors to Tue 
Writer. Similar statements are frequently found 
in the pages of magazines and books intended for 
writers, both experienced and inexperienced. I 
earnestly challenge the scientific accuracy of this 
statement and I sincerely question whether the 
scientific knowledge of most of the gentlemen who 
make this statement is sufficient to give real au- 
thority to their view. 

I wish some magazine such as THE WRITER 
would present the above statement to the foremost 


does it is of no seriousness. Business letters are 
always dated anyhow, and there is no particular 
use in dating a manuscript except to prod the 
editor's conscience with the realization that he has 
been holding the manuscript too long. A letter 
without its envelope — designating, as ‘t does, care- 
less handling somewhere, is enough of a prod to 
get the editor’s attention. Also the manuscript or 
letter will usually be in company of others received 
the same day. Accepted manuscripts can be dated 
with the date of acceptance. There is no need 
or use in dating rejected manuscripts. 

This may not be the method used by the larger 
magazines, it may not be the best method for the 
smaller ones, but at least it is one of the many 
possible devices which enable one to keep a busi- 
nesslike office and still inflict no hardship on the 
authors whose “knowledge of the usages oi publica- 
tion houses” is founded on the usages of the better 
houses. It is of course too much to expect the 
clerk who does the stamping to work out the 
method — that must be done by one of her supe- 
riors. But it is just as easy to get a good method 
as a bad one. 

I claim that any unnecessary inconsiderateness 
to authors is a bad method — whatever the practical 
advantages may be. The author cannot complain 
individually —the matter is too trivial and would 
mark him as a fusser, but it adds —to the usually 
poor rates such magazines pay—one more dis- 
couragement in dealing with that particular maga- 
zine. The magazines turn a deaf ear to this argu- 
ment, for they already receive too many manu- 
scripts. But one point they overlook —that the 
contributors they lose through inconsiderate routine 
methods will always be the authors who have 
enough skill to contribute elsewhere without mone- 
tary loss. It is unreasonable to expect the author 
to know the office practices of all the magazines 
with which he deals — many of them for the first 
time, some for one time only. The magazine which 
mutilates the author’s manuscripts is like a cus- 
tomer who soils the merchandise he looks at but 
does not buy. If you watch the shop-keeper’s ex- 
pression you will see that he is not a very welcome 
customer. 

Margery Mansfield. 

New York, N. Y. 


“BORN”? 


psychologists and biologists in the country, asking 
their opinion. I believe their replies would be that 
such assertions are either meaningless or untrue. 
If such assertions are meaningless or untrue, is 
not their constant repetition extremely unfair to 
those aspiring young authors who hope to acquire 


the ability to write acceptable stories? It can be 
roughly determined whether heredity and environ- 
mental experience favor the conclusion that a per- 
son can write successfully. Whether he or she 
has been born with or without a mysterious, in- 
definable “something” favoring such a conclusion 
can never be determined. Why not relieve the 
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minds of many hopeful amateurs by laying this 
ghost and assuring them that there is no such mys- 
terious “something”? I believe many young 
writers, unsuccessful in initial efforts but having 
the ability to become excellent authors, are dis- 
couraged from iurther efforts by just such careless 
assertions. 

Whether a man or woman can or cannot write 
is determined by his or her mental strength plus 
past environmental experiences plus present circum- 
stances. I challenge anyone to bring forward 
sound proof that writers are “born.” 


JSheN ier 








I suggest, with due respect for and apologies 
to, those writers holding a contrary view, that the 
cause of the error may be found in the just and 
commendable pride which they have in their pro- 
fession. By creating this questionable “something,” 
which is a kind of carte blanche into the magic 
circle, they make the profession seem more exclu- 
sive and success in it more noteworthy. But, 1 
repeat, is it quite fair thus to bewilder with 
thoughtless assertions, new aspirants for literary 
honors ? 


St. Paul, Minn. Leslie N. Davis. 


WE INVITE FURTHER COMMENT 


Editor, the Forum: 

Your “Plot-Boiler” contest leads to a further 
thought — why not have a “character-boiler” con- 
tests 

After sifting out many clippings gathered from 
the local and national press, one cannot help but 
catalog these, and in doing so I was interested in 
finding that the clippings largely represent a sug- 
gestion for plot-building. The reasons probably 
explain why we have a series of attempts by 
numerous second rate “artists” to make plot-build- 
ing suffice for genuine character analysis and ex- 
plicit character portrayal. 

Our modern life with its swiftly changing pano- 
rama must be reviewed in newspapers of course, 
and to find an interesting plot from some peculiar 
article of news value is likely to bring forth much 
interesting first-hand material. The lesson in this 
is to obtain and sort these clippings which bring 
distinct stimulus to the imagination. 

However, I wonder if in all the material sent 
in to the new “plot-boiler” contest one single in- 
stance will stand out as productive of a literary 
“gem” or “masterpiece.” No! I’m not criticising. 
I’m asking, and suggesting. I wonder if the source 
of material is conducive to the type of thought 
which it takes to produce real literature? 

My suggestion would be to cull, not alone the 
curious, exciting, or bizarre fact for future stories, 
but to do as many of the real writers have done — 
use classical references for the head of the chapter. 
Galsworthy, in his “Forsyte Saga” does this. O. E 


Rolvaag takes from Genesis his splendid title, 
“Giants in the Earth.” Emil Ludwig in his most 
popular biography of a past season, “Napoleon” 
uses Goethe’s reference to the man, “Napoleon 
went forth to seek Virtue, but since she was not 
to be found, he got Power.” These references 
everywhere testify to the type of mind behind the 
thought contained within the work. 

In our small way why could we not develop the 
same idea? Few great ideas have ever been born 
which have not some great glowing formula behind 
them. What strands of thought come crowding 
in upon this quotation from Emerson, “Nature is 
no spendthrift, but takes the shortest way to her 
ends.” (Conduct of Life.) And from Disraeli, 
“The mystery of mysteries is to view machines 
making machines.”” How many authors have been 
inspired by this beautiful verse from the Psalms; 
“If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall 
thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold 
me.” What touch of imagination comes with the 
phrases of the classics? Do we wish, when read- 
ers, for a more intricate plot to jog our jaded 
appetites, or do we desire a touch of the divine 
spirit which prompted a Millay in “Renascence,” a 
Channing, and an Emerson, the works of the Bible 
and the Greek classics? The movies give us plot, 
but let us find suggestions for character develop- 
ment in something more sound and elemental — 
the literary “successes” of the past. 

Omaha, Nebraska Maude Sumner Smith 


The readers of THE WRITER are invited to contribute to this depart- 
ment, discussing articles appearing in THE WRITER, or making help- 


ful suggestions to writers. 


Letters should be addressed to “The 


Writer’s Forum.” Anonymous letters will not be considered, nor can 
we guarantee to print all letters received. No letters will be returned 
unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, return envelope. 





The Manuscript Market 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are responsible for 
the statements and to whom any questions should be addressed. Writers 
are advised never to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar magazine, 
but to secure and to study a sample copy. A continuous alphabetical 
directory of periodicals will also be found on the inside covers of 
THe Writer. All news of manuscript markets, as well as of prize offers 
and awards, is in charge of Miss Louise Whitefield Bray, of our editorial 


board. 


AMERICAN SKETCH — Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 244 Madison Ave., New York, which is 
now edited by Beverley Nichols, is in the mar- 
ket for articles about 1500 words in length, of 
a modern, modified satirical nature, and is 
specially interested in drawings and sketches 
of amusing subjects in the modern manner. 
Payment is made on publication. The spe- 
cial type of satire in which the Sketch now 
delights should be carefully studied before 
manuscripts are submitted. 


Bic Story Macazine— 80 Lafayette St., 
New York, a new Clayton magazine, offers 
a market for 70,000-word romantic novels of 
all kinds except detective, and pays a mini- 
mum of two cents a word on acceptance for 
all North American serial rights. 


Dia — 152 West 13th St., New York, of 
which Marianne Moore is editor, uses manu- 
scripts of high literary excellence — short 
stories, general articles, and poetry, and pays 
upon acceptance at the rate of two cents a 
word for prose and twenty dollars a page for 
poetry. 


FARMER’s Wire — St. Paul, Minn., circulates 


exclusively among farm-women readers, a fact 
writers should bear in mind in submitting 
manuscripts. It uses fiction, special features, 
household, health, community development, 
and child welfare material, verse, handicrafts, 
etc. In fiction it requires two short serials a 
year and several short stories for each issue, 
preferably 4,500 to 6,000 words in length, of 
a type to interest rural women, and one chil- 
dren’s short story for each number. Payment 
is made on acceptance at the minimum rate 
of one cent a word. F. W. Beckman is the 
editor. 


Fiction HousE—271 Madison Ave., New 
York, reports that it is fairly well-stocked 
with material for North-West, Lariat Story, 
Fight Stories, and Love Romances, although 
it is always ready to buy a “must” story. For 
Air Stories and Wings, 12,000-word novel- 
ettes and a few 20,000-word novels are needed. 
A tie-up of the air-story with some form of 
big-business — advertising, transportation, a 
modern industry — is suggested. For Action 
Stories, Fiction House describes its needs as 
follows: 


Action, stripped to the bone, denuded of all 
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superfluous trimmings, spelt with a capital A. 
No lengthy descriptions, no long-winded 
digressions, no weather reports. Just the stripped 
action-meat of a dramatic, swift-moving plot, laid 
in any adventure land under the sun, with a Yank 
for hero! 


HousEHOLD MAcazINE— Arthur Capper, 
publisher, Topeka, Kansas, should be care- 
fully examined for changes in policy and re- 
quirements under the new editor, Nelson An- 
trim Crawford. The present needs include 
short stories of all kinds (except the adven- 
ture or sex type), serials of 30,000 to 40,000 
words, household articles and hints, and verse 
under twenty lines, except for an occasional 
exceptional poem to fill an entire page. Pay- 
ment is made immediately on acceptance at 
the rate of two cents a word up for most prose 
material, and about fifty cents a line for verse. 
The editor writes: “I am always interested in 
anything new and unusual that might appeal 
to readers. I should be glad to hear from 
writers who have ideas that they feel could 


be worked out advantageously for the mag- 
azine.” 


MAYFLOWER PUBLISHERS, INc.—1 Univer- 
sity Road, Cambridge, Mass., will pay fifty 
cents a line on acceptance for short verses for 
their Christmas and everyday lines of greet- 
ing cards. 


NortH AMERICAN REvIEW — 9 East 37th St., 
New York, of which Kenneth W. Payne is 
now editorial director, is another magazine to 
be carefully scanned for changes in policy un- 


der a new editor. It is in the market for 
“articles of general interest, with news value, 
presented in a readable way with some reli- 
ance upon figures, statistics, or illustrative 
cases, and turned out with literary style; 
3,500 to 4,000 words or less.” Five dollars a 
page is paid on publication, with special prices 
for fiction and assigned or unusually im- 
portant articles. 


THE OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT — 120 East 
16th St., New York, is especially interested 
in articles of not over 3,500 words dealing 
with material of current interest and with 
ideas rather than facts. 
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Parties — Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Framingham, Mass., offers a market for orig- 
inal ideas in regard to costumes, decorations, 
games, and refreshments for all kinds of 
parties, paying an average rate of one to one 
and one-half cents a word for manuscripts 
from 250 to 2,000 words in length. 


PopuLAR KNOWLEDGE—55 West 42d St., 
New York, “the magazine of information for 
everybody,” wants brief articles (300 to 500 
words) in popular style and everyday English 
such as will appeal to the average person, on 
any subject in the entire range of human 
knowledge, which is supposed to be covered 
by the ten departments into which the maga- 
zine is divided: 1. Science. 2. Money and the 
business world. 3. The world we live in (won- 
ders of civilization in all countries). 4. Thea- 
tre and art. 5. Literature and languages. 
6. The house and the home. 7. History and 
politics. 8. Health. 9. Sports and amuse- 
ments. 10. Personal problems. Articles must 
be original and must contain enough curious 
facts to be entertaining as well as educational. 
All authorities or sources of information used 
in the preparation of an article should be men- 
tioned on a separate sheet attached to the 
article. College or university degrees should 
be stated after the name of the writer on each 
manuscript submitted. The editors reserve 
the right to edit, amplify, or condense material 
accepted. Photographs cannot be used. One 
to ten dollars will be paid on publication for 
each short article accepted. 


Prize Story MAGAZINE — Suite 633, 33 West 
60th St., New York, wants short stories, 
(4,000 to 10,000 words) and serials (20,000 
to 50,000 words) containing adventure, ro- 
mance, mystery, humor, or sentiment — all 
the elements which make for human interest 
and dramatic situations. Stories are paid 
for immediately on acceptance and special 
prizes awarded to those in each number 
judged best by readers. 


Sturr AND NONSENSE, a one-man magazine 
of delightful humor, edited and published by 
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Donald Rose, merged with the North Ameri- 
can Review with the January issue and will 
appear in each number hereafter as a sepa- 
rate department still under the editorship of 
Mr. Rose. 


SUNSET MacazinE — 1045 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, Calif., has recently been sold to 
the L. W. Lane Publishing Company. Miss 
Lou Richardson and Miss Genevieve Calla- 
han, formerly associate editors of Better 
Homes and Gardens, are the new editors of 
Sunset. Beginning with the February issue, 
the magazine will contain articles pertain- 
ing to home, garden, and out-door life in the 
West, but no fiction. Articles should not ex- 
ceed 1,500 words in length. Payment will 
vary according to the material. 


Tormet Reguisitres—250 Park Ave., New 
York, is in the market for interesting fact 
articles on selling toilet goods in department 
and drug stores and for informative inter- 
views with buyers, for which payment will 
be made on acceptance at the rate of one cent 
a word. 


Town Tipincs—319 Main St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., “the magazine of western New York,” 
is asking for humorous, sophisticated verse. 


Hate, CusHMAN & Fuint, Inc.— Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., the publishing firm 
recently established, have taken over the busi- 
ness of the Medici Society of America, and 
will be the American publishers for the Medici 
Society of London. 


Waitace HeEsBERD, PuBLISHER—129 El 
Paseo de la Guerra, Santa Barbara, Calif., 


now has a New York office at 103 Park Ave- 
nue. 


Rosert M. McBrive & Company —7 West 
16th St., New York, who recently took over 
the Dodge Publishing Company, have placed 
Miss Carroll Wilford in charge of the’ de- 
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velopment of their children’s book depart- 
ment. 


The report of the Boys’ World and Girls’ 
Companion juvenile story contests, prepared 
by David C. Cook, Jr., editor-in-chief, in- 
cludes the following comments and suggest- 
ions that should be helpful to juvenile writers 
in general and to writers for Sunday-School 
papers in particular. 


The writer too often starts out with a cer- 
tain message or teaching and then builds his 
narratives around this. As a result we have a 
sermon in narrative form rather than a short 
story. Such stories seldom present the problem 
from the boys’ or girls’ point of view or code 
of justice. The characters are abnormally pious 
little prigs. 

The message of the story should not deter- 
mine the entire outline. It should be part of 
the fabric, but not the entire fabric. If possi- 
ble, it should come as a surprise. 

Having overstressed the character or problem 
element, many writers have little action, thrill, 
or suspense in their stories. Page after page 
is given to the hero’s consideration of what 
he or she should do. This is overdoing the 
message with a vengeance, for teen ages especi- 
ally. Many of the stories have long introduc- 
tions, four or five pages: before anything of 
interest takes place. As a rule, start in with a 
forceful situation, follow with a short explana- 
tion of what it is all about, and then continue 
the action. 

Some really worth-while stories for girls 
were received, but not so many as those for 
boys. One reason for this is that demand for 
virile action stories for girls has not been of 
as long standing as for the same type for boys. 
Probably ninety per cent of the stories for 
girls centered around such topics as dress, 
snobbishness, jealousies, and personal popu- 
larity, and simple routine of home life. As a 
matter of fact, the outlook of the modern girl 
has broadened tremendously during the last 
few years. She is no longer the sib lechiennd 
stay-at-home girl. 

We feel that the boy character can more 
often be introduced as subordinate to the hero- 
ine in the girl’s story to advantage. There is 
a great opportunity here to picture correct 
ideals in the relationship between boys and 
girls. 

The miraculous element (in the Bible-time 
stories) was overdone. The miracle thus be- 
comes an easy device for the writer, taking 
the place of a well-thought-out dénouement. 





Prize Offers and Awards 


JONATHAN CAPE AND Harper & BROTHERS 
offer jointly a prize of £1,000 in advance royal- 
ties for the best novel in 60,000 to 120,000 
words, submitted by anyone of British na- 
tionality not later than August 1 at the offices 
of Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 30 Bedford Square, 
W. C. 1, London, England. The decision of 
the judges, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Frank Swin- 
nerton, and Hugh Walpole, will be announced 
in the Times Literary Supplement of Oct. 31. 
If any of the novels submitted shall seem to 
Harper & Brothers of outstanding merit, they 
will award an additional prize of $4,000 as 
a further advance on account of American 
royalties. This additional prize may be 
awarded to a book other than that winning 
first prize. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE— 107 So. Mansfield 
Ave., Margate, Atlantic City, N. J., offers a 
prize of $25, donated by the Wednesday Club 
of St. Louis, for the best narrative poem, 
story-telling ballad, allegory, or epic. The 
winning poem will appear in the Narrative 
Number in December. Entries should be 
marked “Narrative Contest.” Judges and time 
limit will be announced later. 

Contemporary Verse also announces two 
prizes donated by Benjamin Musser — $10 
for a villanelle (see Untermeyer’s “The Forms 
of Poetry,” p. 93), the contest closing May 1; 
and $10 for a short poem in analyzed rhyme 
(see Sat. Review of Lit., April 14, 1928, 
p. 762), the contest closing June 1. 

The League for Industrial Democracy offers 
through Contemporary Verse a prize of $15 
for the best song in four stanzas, preferably 
to be sung to an old tune, to be sung at gath- 
erings of this organization. The initials of 
the League, L. I. D., must be introduced. The 
object of the League is “Education for a new 
social order based on production for use and 
not for profit.” Closing date of the contest, 
May 1. 

In al] these contests authors are advised to 


keep carbon copies, as no MSS. will be 
acknowledged or returned. 


Poetry, A MAGAZINE OF VERSE — 232 East 
Erie St., Chicago, Ill., makes the following 
statement in its January number: “We an- 
nounce with gratification that the Guarantor’s 
Prize ($100) and the Young Poet’s Prize 
($100) will be on our list next November, as 
for many years past. With the Midland Au- 
thors’ Prize ($100) and another which has 
been half promised, we shall probably award 
six prizes at the end of our seventeenth year.” 


Tue Scuorastic — Wabash Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., “a national magazine for the 
schoolroom,” again offers an important group 
of prizes open to high school students for 
creative work in literature and the visual arts, 
and for constructive achievement in com- 
munity service. The Witter Bynner Scholas- 
tic Poetry Prizes of $100, $50, $25, and ten 
honorable mentions of $10 each are offered 
for the best poems or groups of poems, no 
contestant to submit more than 200 lines. For 
the best familiar essays on any subject, the 
maximum length being 2,000 words, prizes 
of $100, $50, $25 and ten honorable men- 
tions of $10 each will be awarded. For short 
stories of 3,000 words or less, prizes of $100, 
$50, $25 and ten honorable mentions of $10 
each are announced. In addition to these 
major literary awards, numerous other prizes 
will be given in connection with the student- 
written number of the Scholastic, the issue 
for April 27, in which complete announce- 
ment of awards will be made and winning 
contributions published. Any student in any 
school of junior or senior high school grade, 
whether it be public, private, parochial, or 
normal school, is eligible to compete in these 
contests. All manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the contest editor and should be 
postmarked before midnight, March 12. A 
booklet giving complete rules and information 
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may be obtained on request from the 
Scholastic. 


TruE Story Macazine — Macfadden Pub- 
lications, 1926 Broadway, New York, will 
award, until further notice, a series of nine 
prizes each month for true stories — $1,000, 
$600, $400, two prizes of $200 each, and four 
of $150 each. All stories must be written in 
the first person, based on facts that happened 
either in the lives of the writers, or to people 
of their acquaintance, proper evidence of 
truth to be furnished by writers on request. 
Manuscripts, to be considered for the con- 
test, must be addressed to True Story Manu- 
script Contest, Dept. C-98. A manual de- 
scribing the technique of the true story will 
be furnished on request to anyone asking for 
it by name, “Facts You Should Know about 
True Story.” 


THe WittER ByNNER UNDERGRADUATE 
Poetry Prize of $150 will be offered for the 
eighth time in 1929. Only undergraduates in 
an American college or university may com- 
pete. Poems previously published elsewhere 
than in college magazines are not eligible. 
Manuscripts (not more than 200 lines from 
any one poet) should be submitted in tripli- 
cate, bearing on each sheet the author’s name, 
address, and college, and must be mailed by 
May 15 in an envelope marked P. C., to 
Witter Bynner, 342 Buena Vista Road, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. No MSS. will be returned. 


The American Mercury’s prize of $500 for the 
best article dealing with present-day American 
journalism as a profession by a member of 
the profession, has been awarded to Richard 
Owen Boyer, a reporter on the Dallas (Texas) 
Times-Herald. His article appeared in the 
American Mercury for January. 


In the preliminary contest for words in the 
National Anthem Competition sponsored by 
Mrs. Florence Brooks-Aten, the following 
winners have been announced by the judges, 
(Lambert Murphy, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, Wit- 
ter Bynner, and Reinald Werrenrath): Edwin 
Markham, Arthur Guiterman, Grantland 


Their 
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Rice, W. Scott, Frank B. Cowgill, Minna Irv- 
ing, John Moffitt, Jr., Mary Perry King, Ber- 
ton Braley, and Angela Morgan. Each of those 
poets received $100. Final awards amounting 
to $5,000 will be divided equally between the 
authors and composers of the prize-winning 
anthems, the contest for the music being now 
in progress. 


The Bookman prize of $100 for the best news 
story each month was awarded for September 
to Miss Bess Furman of the Omaha Bee- 
News for her story, “We Want Al! Crowd 
Shouts,” the judge for the month being Julian 
Harris, editor of the Columbus, Ga., Enquirer- 
Sun. Casper S. Yost, editor of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat awarded the prize for Octo- 


ber to Leo E. A. Fontaine of the Providence 
Journal. 


The David C. Cook Publications have an- 
nounced the following winners in their prize 
contests for stories for the Boys’ World and 
the Girls’ Companion, the prizes being $400, 
$250, $150, $100, and $100 for each maga- 
zine: Boys’ World— Ist, Hal Correll; 2d, 
I. H. Wilson; 3d, Irma H. Wood; 4th, Samuel 
Scoville, Jr.; 5th, M. Gauss; Girls’ Compan- 
ion — Ist, Dr. C. H. Lerrigo; 2d, Anna John- 
son; 3d, May Emery Hall; 4th, Elizabeth 
Nesbitt; 5th, Ruth Clement Hoyer. 


The Durant Prize of $25,000 for “the best 
and most practical plan for making the pro- 
hibition amendment effective,” as everyone 
now knows, but as we are repeating here for 
reference, was awarded to Major Chester P. 
Mills of New York, former federal prohibition 
administrator for the New York district. 


The prizes in Judge’s Scotchogram contest 
were awarded as follows: $500 to H. F. Mur- 
phy; $200 to E. D. York; $100 to H. Selden; 
$25 each to Mary Grove, T. R. Watts, Neal 
Weibel, Grace Hill, R. R. Gurley, Guy J. 
Sampsel, Mrs. E. Carney, and Philip Kane. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION — 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in even 
years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) in the 











history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in odd years, 
and the annual George Louis Beer prize (250) for the 
best work upon any phase of European international 
history since 1895. Contests close April 1 of each year. 
MSS. should be sent to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE — 250 Park Ave., New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on assigned 
tepics. Contests close the 20th of each month. 
AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE — Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$25 for the best poem in each issue. Preference in pub- 
lication to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. See June 
WRITER. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY—8& Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. $100, $50, and $25 for essays by college students; 
and $50, $25, and $15 for essays by high school students, 
both contests closing at 5 P. M., April 5. See Dec 
WRITER. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS—8& Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 for the most interesting biog- 
raphy or autobiography, submitted before May 1, 1929. 
See June WRITER. 
MRS. SIMON BARUCH UNIV. PRIZE — Mrs. A. H. 
ee chairman, 2200 Rivermont Ave., Lynchburg, 
‘a. Biennial prize of $1,000 for best essay on Southern 
history, preferably in the period of the Confederacy, 
by graduate or undergraduate student in college at 
— ~ or within past three years. Closes May 1, 1929. 
Oct. WRITER. 
BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE — 3% So. State St., Chicago, 
Ill. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER. 
BOZART — Box 67, Station E., Atlanta, Ga. $25 for 
best satiric poem (not over 4 lines) in iambic 
pentameter, published in Bozart, Sept., 1928 — July, 
1929. See Oct. WRITER. 
BRITH SHOLOM NEWS — 506 Pine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. $100, $75, $50, and $25 for short stories of Jewish 
interest. loses Feb. 28. See Jan. WRITER. 
CHATTO & WINDUS—97 & 9% St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W. C. 2, England. Advance royalties of £300 
and £150 for prize historical novels. Closes May 31. 
See Aug. WRITER. 
DREYFUSS ART CO., 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, 
Valentine, Easter, and 


INC, — 137 Varick St., N. Y. 
10, and $5 for the Christmas, 
very Day sentiments selling 
best during the year following publication. Details, 
June, 1927, WRITER. 

EXTENSION MAGAZINE and THE STRATFORD 
COMPANY — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. $2,000 
for best Catholic novel. Closes Oct 1. See Jan. 
WRITER. 

FORGE — 574 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, II. 
mainly to poetry. Annual prizes of $100 and $25. See 
une WRITER. 

E FORUM — 441 Lexington Ave., New York. $5 
each for definitions printed in the definition contests 
closing the 25th of each month. 

THE FORUM — First Short Story Editor, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York, is featuring first short stories at 
regular space rates. See April WRITER. 

FRANCIS BACON AWARD —Simon & Schuster, 37 
West 57th St., and the Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York. $7,500 and a medal for non-fiction, book-length 
MS. which “humanizes knowledge.” Closes April 15. 
See Aug. WRITER. 

GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS — Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 2300 Pershing Sa. 
Bidg., New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July WRITER. 

HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ECONOMIC PRIZES — 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, chairman, Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. $1,000 and $500 for essays on approved 
economic subjects by residents of U. S. or Can. Closes 
June 1. $300 and for economic essays by under- 
graduates. Closes July 1. See Nov. WRITER. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON — St. Paul’s House, War- 
wick Sq., London, E. C. 4, England. Advance royalties 
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of £1,000 for best religious novel by a British subject. 
Closes March 31. See Oct. WRITER. 


LIGHTHOUSE PLAYERS—111 East 59th St., 
York. $150, $75, and $50 for one-act plays. 
28. See Jan. WRITER. 


LOVE AFFAIRS — Fawcett Publications, Robbinsdale, 
Minn. $500, $100, $75, $50, and eleven prizes of $25 for 
solutions to mystery story in magazine. Closes April 10. 
See Dec. WRITER. 


PALMS — Guadalajara, Mexico. $1,000 for best poem by 
a subscriber, published in Palms, Oct. °28-March ‘°29. 
$50 for best poem in Palms, Oct. ’28-March °30, by poet 
who has not + published a book. $100 for best 

in Palms for March '29. Send Se loose stamps and re- 
turn envelope with each MS. 

PHOTOPLAY — 221 West 57th St., New York. 19 
prizes from $1,000 to $50 for solutions to mystery serial 
in magazine. Closes March 10. See Nov. WRITER. 
PICTORIAL REVIEW — 222 West 39th St,, New York. 
Prizes ranging from $500 to $25 for solutions to mystery 
serial. Closes March 1. See Jan. WRITER. 


POETRY REVIEW OF LONDON — Mrs. A. H. Bart- 
lett, Amer. Ed., 299 Park Ave., New York. $150, $50, 
$25, $15 for pouss about cathedrals. Closes May 15 
See Jan. WRITER. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF SO. CAROLINA—62 Broad 
St., Charleston, S C. $100 for best poem by a South- 
erner; $100 for best book of poems in current year by 
Southerner; both contests closing Feb. 28; $25 for best 
poem by member, closing date April 15. See Jan. 
WRITER. 

POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY — 250 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.” See April WRITER. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS — offered annually 
under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. $1,000 
for the American novel published during the year, pref- 
erably one which shall best present the wholesome 
itmosphere of American life; $1,000 for the original 
American play, performed in New York, which shall 
best represent the educational value and power of the 
stage; $2,000 for the best book of the year upon the 
history of the S.; $1,000 for the best American 
biography teaching patriotic and unselfish services to 
the people, illustrated by an eminent example, excluding, 
as too obvious, the names of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln; $1,006 for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author. 
Also, prizes in journalism: a gold medal for the most 
meritorious public service by any American newspaper 
during the year; $500 for the best example of corre- 
spondence; $500 for the best editorial article; $1,000 for 
the best example of a reporter’s work; and $500 for the 
best cartoon. Also three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,800 each, for graduates of the School of 
Journalism. Nominations of candidates must be made 
in writing on or before Feb. 1 of each year, to the Sec- 
retary of Columbia University, New York, on forms 
which may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE —25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the best 
contribution on an assigned subject to the department 
called “The Wits’ Weekly.’ Consult the current issue 
for the subject. 


WAR NOVEL COMPETITION — Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. $25,000 offered by 
Houghton Mifflin and the American Legion Monthl 
for the best novel with the World War as a background. 
Contest closes 5 P. M., May 1, 1929. Details, April 
WRITER. 


YALE REVIEW AWARD — Yale Review, New Haven, 
Conn. $2,000 for best article on some “public question 
in national or international affairs,” 2 in issues 
through Summer, 1929. See Nov. W ER. 

YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS — Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a vol- 
ume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and Nov. 1. 
See Aug. WRITER 


New 
Closes Feb. 
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How to Criticize Books. By Llewellyn 
Jones. Cloth. 190 pages. New York: W. 
W. Norton & Company, Inc. 1928. 


Mr. Llewellyn Jones, literary editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post, has written a helpful 
book on the subject “How to Criticize Books.”’ 

“When you think clearly enough,” he says, 
“and arrange your thoughts in order, you have 
done the most of your writing. The rest is 
merely a matter of recording on paper what 
is already written in your mind.” 

One specially good point he brings out 
is that writers often think that their difficulty 
is one of expression when it is really a con- 
fusion or dimness of ideas. 

In the introduction to his book, Mr. Jones 
claims that university students do not do 
nearly enough writing in any one course to get 
anything like the necessary practice which 
they should have. He further maintains that 
with many novices, the self-consciousness in- 
volved in writing is their nemesis. 

Mr. Jones speaks with authority on his sub- 
ject because he has had fourteen years experi- 
ence writing criticism and editing the book 
reviews of hundreds of contributors to the 
Friday Literary Review of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post, as well as some experience in teach- 
ing expository writing and short story writ- 
ing to university students. He says: — 

“Begin a book review by a concrete de- 
scription of what the book is about, with these 
exceptions: when something striking or 
illuminating can be said; when some general 
idea or significant fact brought out inten- 
tionally or otherwise through the book is more 
important than the form or actual matter of 
the book.” 

The difference between criticizing a book 
and reviewing a book is stated very clearly 
and simply by Mr. Jones in one chapter of his 
work. He explains that if you read a book 
and write a summary of its contents, telling 
the ground it covers, possibly noting the style, 
then you have written a review of the book. 


Book Reviews 
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If, however, you talk about the book in terms 
of your own point of view, if you say whether 
you think that the book is a good one or a 
bad one, giving your reasons for so thinking, 
then, he says, you are writing criticism. 

Much valuable help can be obtained from 
Mr. Jones’s book on such points as “symbolic 
and emotive language,” “aesthetic criticism,” 
and so forth. Particular attention should be 
given the appendix written by Susan Warren 
Wilbur on “Don’ts for Reviewers.” These 
“don’ts” are well worth your consideration 
and study as well as Mr. Jones’s contribution 
to this subject of critical writing. 


BRAITHWAITE’S ANTHOLOGY AND YEAR Book 
oF AMERICAN Poetry FOR 1928. Edited 
by William Stanley Braithwaite. 697 
pages. Cloth. New York: Harold Vinal, 
Ltd. 


Of all the anthologies that spring up regu- 
larly at this time of year, the most satisfying 
collection seems to be William Stanley Braith- 
waite’s “Anthology of Magazine Verse.” In 
this sixteenth year of publication, the volume 
appears for the first time under the imprint 
of Harold Vinal. It contains five hundred 
and thirty-nine poems, published during the 
year, representing the work of nearly three 
hundred American poets; articles and reviews 
of poets and poetry for 1929; a list of books 
about poets and poetry; volumes of poems 
published during the year; and a list of maga- 
zines publishing poetry, with addresses. 

Mr. Braithwaite’s critical introduction 
covers the poetry output of the year, and 
offers reading of keen interest to every poet 
and lover of poetry. He writes: 


It is encouraging to witness the evidence of 

a decidedly increased volume in ‘business.’ 
What this means in genuine aesthetic under- 
standing and appreciation on the part of the 
non-poetry producing public, involves a sub- 
tler problem of our cultural national character 
than there is time or space for discussion. 
. The year has been exceptionally rich in 
the volumes of poems published. Unlike the 
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important output a few years ago, the current 
production does not run into two or three typi- 
cal forms and tendencies; definite schools and 
theories seem to have been abandoned, and the 
newer poets are striking out on the more solid 
ground and satisfactory freedom of individ- 
uality. They are confident in the adherence to 
the truth of the insight and temper within ; that 
whatever power these possess, will gain atten- 
tion and appreciation of the better kind, with- 
out any reliance upon the aid of the moment’s 
fickle fashion. 


An especially interesting portion of the in- 
troduction quotes the following comments of 
a writer in the American Mercury: 


The publication of verse nowaday# is decid- 
edly not all beer and skittles. The career of 
poetry is known from generation to generation 
to be a hard life for the poet, measured by its 
material rewards. What is not so generally 
realized is that poetry-publishing is, from the 
same point of view, a hard life for the pub- 
lishers. ... The reason for this evident lack 
of outcome is perfectly clear. Poets print their 
work in small units in a number and variety of 
poetry-printing magazines over a period of 
months or years; and a poet who has some- 
thing to say accumulates by that process an 
audience of several thousand persons who re- 
member his name, learn to identify his work, 
and perhaps even expect and look for it. The 
poet then gathers his eggs and asks the pub- 
lisher to put them into one basket of a perma- 
nent volume. The publisher does so, and— 
what happens? Why, the publisher works his 
head off for five months for the proud achieve- 
ment of 750 sales to 750 of the (say) 4,000 
readers who know the poet’s work already, and 
who buy the volume because they know it. The 
other 3,250 refrain from buying the volume— 
for precisely the same reason. Please note, 
this is not a complaint that the poetry maga- 
zines take business away from the book-pub- 
lisher. If it were not for these magazines, the 
sale of the volume would very likely be 350 
instead of 750. 

Mr. Braithwaite’s comment is: “The writer 
here, if he has proof for his figures, proves the 
situation much better than supposed. A sale of 
750 copies for the average fugitive book of 
verse is considerably in advance of the cus- 
tomary sale of from 50 to 150 copies not so 
many years ago.” 


The entire book shows the result of careful 
and skilful editing. No collection of refer- 
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ence books for the writer of poetry will be 
complete without it. 


Bos Davis AGAIN! IN Many Moons. By 
Robert H. Davis. 348 pages. Cloth. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 


Robert H. Davis has a store of memories, 
collected during a quarter-century as a great 
editor, that would provide lively reading for 
more space than is occupied by a twelve-vol- 
ume encyclopedia. Fannie Hurst, in her pref- 
ace to this third book of reminiscences, writes: 

“At fifty-eight he probably knows more 
celebrated authors, statesmen, lawyers, doc- 
tors, merchants, chiefs, and head-waiters by 
their first names than any man extant... 
His influence in American letters is that of 
red sky at dawn. In more cases than can bear 
the telling here, he has been aquiver with the 
coming of a new literary event while the world 
slept.” 

With his critical ability, Bob Davis com- 
bines a gift for story-telling that makes him a 
prince of raconteurs. The especial charm of 
his writing seems to come from a youthful en- 
thusiasm, a knack of finding the honey at the 
heart of an incident, no matter how trivial. 
To quote Miss Hurst again: “His technique 
resembles the modern manner of theatre light- 
ing. He leaves his stage dark and then lights 
a face brilliantly.. He focuses on essentials in 
the manner imperative to give these slight vig- 
nettes their arresting quality.” 

The subjects in the book range all the way 
from “The Flame that Men Impart to Pos- 
terity’ to “Gene Tunney’s Discourse on 
Handshaking.” Every-one of the sixty-nine 
chapters is a splendid example of brief writ- 
ing, but we commend especially: “My Mother 
Prophesies a Shaft from Heaven.” “O. Henry 
Meets Up with ‘The Poet Scout,’” “Oh, That 
I may Write the Nation’s Songs,” and “Sing 
Sing, January 12th, Shortly Before Mid- 
night.”’ 
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